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EDITORIAL NOTES 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Time: January 12-13, 1939 
Place: Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky 


«HE Cultural Obligations of the College Faculty’’ is to be 

the theme for the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. In addition to the annual reports of the officers and com- 
missions, the program will include a discussion of ‘‘The Cultured 
Faculty Member’’ from the trustee viewpoint. Among the speak- 
ers on this subject will be Dr. Ordway Tead, chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education of New York City. Sir David Ross, 
provost of Oriel College, Oxford University, and this year visiting 
professor at Columbia University, will address the meeting on the 
subject, ‘‘Faculty Culture.’’ 

The program for the morning of the second day includes a con- 
sideration of Cultured Faculties in various types of colleges and 
universities: in the Liberal Arts College, by President Francis 
Pendleton Gaines, Washington and Lee University; in the State 
University, by President C. S. Boucher, University of Nebraska; 
in the Independent University, by Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, 
Vanderbilt University; in the Woman’s College, by President 
Mildred H. McAfee, Wellesley College; in the Catholic College, 
by President Samuel K. Wilson, Loyola University (Chicago) ; 
and in the Negro College, by President David D. Jones, Bennett 
College. 

Other speakers on the program will include President C. F. 
Wishart, College of Wooster, and Dr. Harvie Branscomb, Director 
of Libraries, Duke University. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Conferences were held by the Association in three sections of the 
country this fall. In each instance fine representation from col- 
leges in that particular area responded to the invitation and par- 
ticipated enthusiastically in the program. 

The first meeting convened in Richmond, Virginia, October 
21-22, with the University of Richmond as host. On the first 
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day’s program with President F. W. Boatwright of the University 
of Richmond presiding, Dr. John L. Seaton, president of the Asso- 
ciation and president of Albion College, spoke concerning ‘‘ Fed- 
eral Government and Higher Education.’’ The discussion was 
opened by President Shelton Phelps of Winthrop College. 
‘*Social Sciences and the College Curriculum’”’ was presented by 
Professor H. W. Odum of the University of North Carolina, and 
Acting President R. N. Daniels of Furman University. Discussion 
on this topic was led by Professor Mary Phlegar Smith of Hollins 
College. At the dinner meeting with Douglas S. Freeman, editor 
of The News Leader, as the presiding officer, ‘‘Pressing Present 
Problems of Independent Colleges’’ was the topic of addresses by 
President F. W. Boatwright and President J. R. McCain of Agnes 
Scott College and former president of the Association. President 
T. H. Jack of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College led the discus- 
sion. The topic for consideration at the evening session was 
‘‘The College Trustee and College Finances,’’ with President 
William P. Jacobs of Presbyterian College and President H. N. 
Snyder of Wofford College participating as speakers, and Mrs. 
Charles R. Burnett, trustee of Sweet Briar College, opening the 
discussion. ; 

The second day’s session, with President Meta Glass of Sweet 
Briar College presiding, included a presentation of ‘‘Teacher 
Education’’ by President F. G. Holloway of Western Maryland 
College and President Clyde A. Milner of Guilford College. Presi- 
dent L. Wilson Jarman of Mary Baldwin College and President 
H. N. Snyder participated in the discussion. The subject of 
‘‘Wine Arts and the College’’ was introduced by Eric T. Clarke, 
director of the Concert Project of the Association, and President 
Gilbert W. Mead of Washington College. President E. M. 
Gwathmey of Converse College led the discussion. Addresses on 
‘<The College and the Social Security Act’’ were delivered by Guy 
E. Snavely, executive director of the Association, and President 
C. H. Marvin of George Washington University, with Vice-Presi- 
dent Rainard B. Robbins of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, and President W. E. Weld of Wells Col- 
lege, leading in the discussion. 

A second successful regional conference was held for the colleges 
of the Middle West at Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, 
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Wisconsin, on November 7-8. President John L. Seaton opened 
the conference with an address on ‘‘Federal Government and 
Higher Education,’’ with President Lucia R. Briggs of Milwaukee- 
Downer College as the presiding officer. The second topic for 
consideration was ‘‘The Colleges and the Social Security Act,’’ 
presented by Guy E. Snavely and President Clyde E. Wildman 
of DePauw University. The discussion was opened by President 
Henry James of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America. President Edward A. Fitzpatrick of Mount Mary 
College presided at the dinner meeting at which President Carter 
Davidson of Knox College and President Irving Maurer of Beloit 
College continued the program with the subject, ‘‘Pressing Pres- 
ent Problems of Independent Colleges.’’ President Samuel K. 
Wilson of Loyola University (Chicago) led in the discussion. The 
evening meeting was devoted to a presentation of ‘‘The College 
Trustee and College Finances,’’ with President Emeritus Trevor 
Arnett of the General Education Board and President Charles 
Nelson Pace of Hamline University as speakers. The discussion 
was opened by President William C. Dennis of Earlham College. 

On the second day Dr. Earl E. Harper, director of the School 
of Fine Arts, the State University of Iowa, occupied the chair of 
the presiding officer. On the program was the problem of 
‘‘Teacher Education,’’ presented by President Harry M. Gage of 
Coe College and President Silas Evans of Ripon College. Sister 
Eucharista, president of the College of St. Catherine, continued 
with the discussion. ‘‘The College and the Library’’ was the 
subject of addresses by Professor Leon Carnovsky of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Librarian Gilbert H. Doane of the University 
of Wisconsin. President Thomas N. Barrows of Lawrence College 
was the discussion leader. Eric T. Clarke, Professor W. F. Cun- 
ningham of the University of Notre Dame, and George Rickey, 
artist in residence at Olivet College, directed the thinking on the 
subject, ‘‘Fine Arts and the College.’’ President D. W. More- 
house of Drake University continued with the discussion, which 
was followed by a luncheon for the delegates. 

The conference for the colleges of the Southwest held at Con- 
way, Arkansas, November 10-12, celebrated jointly with the col- 
lege the silver anniversary of President John Hugh Reynolds, at 
Hendrix College. The program, ‘‘Basic Factors in Planning for 
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the South,’’ included a consideration of these educational aspects : 
Liberal Arts Education in the South, by Professor David Y. 
Thomas of the University of Arkansas; The Private College in 
Building and Conserving Democracy, by President John Hugh 
Reynolds; Basic Factors in Planning for the South, by Guy E. 
Snavely; The Fine Arts in Planning for the South, by Eric T. 
Clarke; General Education for the South, by Director Malcolm 
MacLean of the General College of the University of Minnesota ; 
Higher Education in Southern Planning, by President W. P. Few 
of Duke University ; Teacher Education in Southern Planning, by 
Professor Charles W. Knudsen of George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Human Resources of the South, by Professor Rupert 
B. Vance of the University of North Carolina; The South’s Eco- 
nomic Potential, by Dean Raymond D. Thomas of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; and Federal Ventures in 
Higher Education, by President John L. Seaton. 


REDIRECTING TEACHER EDUCATION is the title of a 

very significant and worthwhile contribution to the present 
revived interest in the whole problem of improving the education 
of teachers. The book is from the pens of Professors Watson, 
Cottrell and Lloyd-Jones, of Teachers College, Columbia, and is 
issued by the college’s Bureau of Publications. Although the 
book is written primarily for teachers colleges and college depart- 
ments of education, most of the recommendations *e very valu- 
able for the member colleges of our Association. 


Money to Burn is the title of another book concerning the 
better-known philanthropic foundations; which has just come 
from the press of Longmans, Green and Company. The author 
is Horace Coon. The book is written in a much more popular 
style than the one by Ernest Victor Hollis concerning which we 
gave a brief review in the November BULLETIN. 


Logical Aspects of Educational Measurement, by Professor B. 
Othanel Smith, is the first book which attempts to examine the 
fundamental ideas underlying the construction of tests and scales 
used in educational and sociological research. In this volume, 
published by the Columbia University Press, the author also 
describes the general types of instruments and then criticizes the 
precision of educational measurement. 





THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS IN THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS* 


ROBERT LINCOLN KELLY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR EMERITUS, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


HE way of the prophet as well as that of the transgressor is 

hard. It is the history of mankind that the prophet is likely 
to be cast out and stoned with stones. Yet there are always those 
adventurous enough to fly in the face of destiny. There are now 
in the United States a thousand college presidents, each of whom 
on occasion is moved to lift up his voice in prophecy. 

But the business of prophecy, at least in modern times, is not 
entirely a matter of adventure. Each prophet thinks that there 
are some scientific principles, or principles of reason and ex- 
perience, underlying his predictions. The greatest of all proph- 
ets, speaking with authority, declared once upon a time that a 
house that is builded upon a rock will stand, but a house that is 
builded on the sand will be swept away. 

Our first duty then is to examine the college foundations. 

Pomona College was founded during a distinctly prophetic 
period in American education. Into the foundations of the 
American college for a period of two hundred and fifty years 
had been wrought the conception that ‘‘nothing can make a 
university (or college) without scholarship, learning and high 
standards.’’ Upon this foundation our best colleges desired 
then to stand, and having done all, to stand. But some unorth- 
odox ideas were demanding expression. Prophets were announc- 
ing also ‘‘the necessity of widening the scope, deepening the 
work and liberalizing the spirit of American colleges.’’ Spe- 
cifically they would widen the scope of the colleges through the 
introduction of the method and spirit of science; they would 
deepen the work of the colleges by liberating the power of stu- 
dent interests, whether in scientific or philosophical studies, and 
in still broader terms they would liberalize the spirit of the col- 
lege by implementing it throughout with the free elective system, 
both for students and teachers. 

* Address delivered at the Fiftieth Anniversary of Pomona College, March 
30, 1938. 
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Of course these were not entirely new ideas. Before this the 
persuasive voices of Ticknor at Harvard, of Jefferson at Vir- 
ginia, of Cornell at Ithaca, of Wayland at Brown, and of Bar- 
nard at Columbia had been heard, even if erying in the wilder- 
ness, in behalf of greater freedom. Then, all these dreams had 
found their advocate preeminent in Charles William Eliot. He 
proceeded to put the free elective system into operation. 

Practically coincident with the introduction of the free elec- 
tive system, and indeed as furnishing the immediate motive for 
it, was the scientific movement, with Huxley and Agassiz and 
Gray and David Starr Jordan, as well as Eliot, as prophets, 
advocates, and exemplars. 

Shortly appeared John Dewey at Michigan and Chicago, des- 
tined on the side of philosophic theory to be the greatest guar- 
antor of liberty in the educational process, with his interpreta- 
tion of the significance of interest, his appeal in general to 
experience, and in particular to the dynamic power of student 
aspirations and capacities. Here then were three rather novel 
impacts upon the body and soul of the newborn Pomona, as of 
her contemporaries, young and old. Here were three quite un- 
seasoned planks about to be placed permanently in the American 
college platform. The scientific spirit and method, freedom of 
election, the discovery of the student, with all the complex of 
individual and social implications which these conceptions and 
discoveries involved. 

The rest of the nineteenth century was devoted largely by 
forward-looking colleges to efforts to interpret and apply these 
three principles. During this process the skies fairly gleamed 
and the air resounded with the lightnings and thunders of 
heavy artillery. Huxley, champion of science in education 
among English-speaking peoples, made his campaign more diffi- 
cult through exaggeration. He stimulated the fighting instinct 
among the educational standpatters, by his famous dictum, 
‘‘there is only one kind of knowledge and one method of pur- 
suing knowledge, scientific knowledge and scientific method.’’ 
As for the other side of the picture, he was denounced, in the 
pulpit and the press, as irreligious, immoral and unscrupulous. 
Eliot more moderately put the case of science. He said, ‘‘The 
student of natural science scrutinizes, touches, weighs, measures, 
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analyzes, dissects and watches things. By these exercises his 
powers of observation and judgment are trained and he acquires 
the precious habit of observing the appearances, transformations 
and processes of nature.’’ Furthermore, he declared, ‘‘This uni- 
versity recognizes no real antagonism between literature and 
science and consents to no such narrow alternatives as mathe- 
matics or classics, science or metaphysics. We would have them 
all at their best.’’ But even as late as the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary, Eliot was placed among our chief public enemies on 
the boldly expressed indictment, ‘‘It is a hard saying, but Mr. 
Eliot, more than any other man, is responsible for the greatest 
educational crime of the century against American youth, de- 
priving him of his classical inheritance.’’ As to Mr. Dewey’s 
contribution to the theory of interest and experience, the hor- 
rible mutilations which have been visited upon it, frequently 
unwittingly by his disciples and at times, no doubt, through the 
earnest convictions of some of his foes and possibly the malice 
of others, are well known. 

In spite of such occasional manifestations of fury and stupidity 
and such blows below the belt, it came to pass that by the end 
of the century the case of science as a necessary element of mod- 
ern culture had been won. Science was recognized as one of 
the spiritual conquests of men and the oldest of the sciences, 
mathematics, became its most useful instrument. 

Now all of these were prophets of the democratic spirit in 
education, which, of course, has always had its weaknesses and 
dangers. There must be in it elements of control. A true 
democracy must preserve the values, above all things, of intelli- 
gence. Now this idea, during the same period, was being con- 
sciously safeguarded. 

Johns Hopkins, the Baltimore Quaker, understood this need. 
America’s pioneer graduate school was the result. Charles W. 

Eliot, Andrew D. White, and James B. Angell, by invitation, 
advised with the trustees of Johns Hopkins University and the 
result was the appointment of Daniel Coit Gilman as president. 
The opening address, significantly enough, was delivered by 
Thomas H. Huxley. This enterprise guaranteed for the col- 
leges of the United States, as the Johns Hopkins program devel- 
oped and as the graduate idea was taken up by other universities, 
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a supply of educated teachers. Thereafter American colleges 
did not have to depend entirely upon England and Germany and 
other European states for leadership in philosophic insight, in 
scientific production and in teaching method. 

Here then was the fourth new plank in the college platform. 
Johns Hopkins would conserve and enrich in a thoroughgoing 
way the scholarship of American college teachers. A great gain 
came to the colleges through the gradual enlivening of the mental 
heaviness to be found in many a faculty. 

But there were other suggestions for improvement yet to 
come. Before the century closed, another major prophet ap- 
peared in the person of William Rainey Harper. Through his 
energy and genius the colleges and schools of the Middle West 
were given near at home the opportunities which for many years 
had been furnished the colleges of the eastern states by Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia and Princeton. The University of Chicago 
opened in 1892 and fairly bristled with new educational ideas. 
It had, for example, a bi-furcated college—a junior college and 
a senior college with a certificate, Associate in Arts, at the end 
of the sophomore year to all who cared to accept it. Next to 
the magnetism of President Harper’s personality, which drew to 
Chicago from the ends of the earth a notable faculty of investi- 
gators, scholars and teachers, was his power to analyze the ele- 
ments of the university and the college. He organized the uni- 
versity on the quarter basis. Immediately the summer quarter 
became the rendezvous of educational administrators and teach- 
ers in service. Largely from the Middle West and the South 
he organized a mock college faculty of which he was the presi- 
dent, and he selected Fellows representing different departments 
of the Graduate School of the University who were invited to 
become heads of departments in the mock faculty. (Having 
been one of those Fellows, I speak by the book.) This mock 
faculty met on stated evenings in the president’s home and can- 
vassed the problems of college administration and teaching. Of 
course no one connected with Chicago could fail to know that 
while Harper was at the throttle, Rockefeller was furnishing 
some of the fuel. The Rockefeller name was inscribed on all 
university publications, and even on all official stationery. No 
wonder that when Mr. Rockefeller made his first visit to the 
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university, the undergraduate students spontaneously stood on 
their feet and sang a new song to an old tune: 
‘‘Praise John from whom oil blessings flow.’’ 

But Harper’s most far reaching contribution was set forth in 
his little book, The Prospects of the Small College. This was the 
most remarkable analysis of the detached undergraduate college 
which up to that time had ever been made. Harper was at once 
heralded as the prophet of doom for the undergraduate college. 
Those with long memories have heard time and again, ominous 
prophecies as to the destruction of the four-year college. Presi- 
dent Harper said that most of the small colleges would be unable 
to stand the pragmatic test, that within a quarter of a century 
not more than one fourth of them would be in existence. Tonight 
the quarter of a century has passed and a few years have been 
thrown in for good measure since this deathknell of the college 
was announced. Now, the right to be, is being challenged not 
only of the detached undergraduate college, but as well of the 
liberal college, which is still found at the heart of every great 
American university. The ery, ‘‘ Away with the small college,’’ 
has become the ery, ‘‘Away with the liberal college.’’ Inci- 
dentally, in all these years, the number of colleges, large and 
small, has been constantly multiplying. Like kites and air- 
planes, colleges rise against the wind. The number of students 
has increased eight hundred per cent. And this in spite of all 
the sifting processes which have been placed in operation, par- 
ticularly in the privately controlled institutions. 

Among the menacing agencies to the small college President 
Harper listed the high school, the junior college, the professional 
school, the university, particularly the state university, and 
among the menacing influences the tendency toward specializa- 
tion, the decline of the sectarian spirit, migration and finally 
poverty. It would be interesting, but it is not possible now, to 
follow up each of these predictions. Except for the menacing 
influence of poverty, Harper’s pronunciations have failed to 
come true. Even on the point of poverty, the colleges and the 
institutions with which they are connected, have increased in 
permanent endowments since President Harper’s prediction one 
thousand per cent—to a total of well-nigh two billion dollars 
and in equipment there has been an even greater increase. 
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Of course most of this increase has gone to those institutions 
which already had endowment and equipment—this apparently 
that the Scriptures might be fulfilled—but not much has been 
taken away and something has been gained even during the de- 
pression by many of those institutions which a third of a cen- 
tury ago were very poor. There are colleges today which are 
undernourished and small, but their smallness as such is no nec- 
essary deterrent to usefulness. The college whose students have 
led all other students for a decade in the State of Pennsylvania 
in passing rigid examination tests never had over four hundred 
students. Incidentally, its graduates are practically all em- 
ployed. Of course, this particular college is not poor, but its 
most precious asset is to be found in the endowment of mind 
and heart of its faculty. 

It has been well demonstrated that many worse ene than 
financial poverty can befall a college, and it has also been dem- 
onstrated that institutions, as well as Nature and men, have a 
way of making adjustments to new conditions. 

In the meantime the high schools, which President Harper 
prophesied would largely displace the liberal colleges and become 
the people’s colleges, have become the greatest allies of the lib- 
eral colleges. Their growth has been the marvel of educational 
history. Since time began, no country has ever put on such an 
ambitious program for the education of the people. During the 
last fifty years the percentage of increase in attendance by dec- 
ades has been 84%, 370%, 729%, 1894%, 3849%, and the pres- 
ent estimate is 4000%. During practically this same period the 
number of high school students has increased from 70,000 to 
6,000,000. Meantime the population growth of the United States 
has been 150%. In the light of such figures as these, the claim 
becomes rather amusing that during these years the colleges have 
been dominating or attempting to dominate the high schools or 
that the colleges desired to enroll all high school graduates. The 
colleges have never had any desire or any equipment for taking 
eare of students in such vast numbers. Students were being 
washed in to the shore line between the high schools and the col- 
leges by a veritable tidal wave and it was inevitable that some 
other agency would be devised for relieving the situation, at least 
in part. 
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The high schools, then, made necessary the junior colleges, and 
the junior colleges have quite recently been absorbing a consid- 
erable part of the high-school product. In performing this 
service, and thereby affording opportunities for further study 
to multitudes of students which the colleges are not prepared to 
accept, they have become also cherished allies of the colleges. 
Because of them, unattainable dreams of a multitude of young 
people have become educational possibilities. They are perform- 
ing the much needed task of sifting out the young people not 
college-minded, and of discovering and sending on to the colleges 
many mental rock-climbers, well fitted for the adventure of col- 
lege life. They are contributing to social solidarity in many 
communities throughout our land through their regular students 
and as they reach out, as they are now doing, into various forms 
of adult education. America stands in need of these throbbing 
centers of social reconstruction. The experience of the colleges 
in the striking loss of freshmen and sophomores before the junior 
colleges came to their rescue has been repeated in large measure 
by the tremendous mortality in the junior colleges themselves. 

All in all, however, the junior colleges, by what may be called 
a carom stroke, are helping the liberal colleges more clearly to 
detect their own objectives, to raise their own standards of 
achievement, and—most important by far—to extend the total 
influence of our American democracy. For it is a fact that the 
high school, the junior college and the liberal college constitute 
the most nearly complete illustrations of the democratic spirit 
to be found in the United States. They are rendering, all work- 
ing together, valiant service in the greatest of all our forms of 
conservation and enrichment of natural resources—those of the 
individual and social resources of youth. In the cooperative task 
the junior colleges are devoting themselves preponderantly to 
what President Conant has recently referred to as the ‘‘Jack- 
sonian tradition’’—some education for all the people—while the 
liberal colleges are set free more fully to devote themselves to 
the maintenance and extension in our American democracy of 
what Jefferson called ‘‘an intellectual aristocracy’’ and what we 
prefer to call ‘‘high achievement in the realm of the mind and 
spirit.’” Among the differences between these two types of in- 
stitutions, there is the marked difference between the extent of 
their respective horizons. 
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There is evidence cumulative that most of the men and women 
who are leaders in the intellectual, religious and social life of 
this country are college-bred. Eighty-five per cent of the names 
in the last edition of Who’s Who in America, to choose but one 
source of information from much data available, have the bache- 
lor’s degree. This percentage is increasing in successive issues. 
And for the purposes of our prophecy, it is interesting to note 
that those colleges which are preeminent in the education of 
American leaders are in general seasoned by age and are pri- 
vately controlled. The first state institution which appears in 
this list prepared a few years ago by two professors in Lafayette 
College, was Number 24 and the second was Number 36. Of the 
twenty colleges leading in the percentages of living alumni, all 
were privately controlled and sixteen were detached colleges. 
Of the six coeducational institutions heading the list of the actual 
number of twentieth century graduates, two were colleges in 
great universities and four were detached institutions. All six 
were church-related institutions and five of them were situated 
in the area on the east side of the upper Mississippi Valley, des- 
ignated by the Ordinance of 1787 as the Northwest Territory. 

It appears, therefore, that the type of educational program is 
a determining factor, whether chiefly liberal or chiefly vocational. 
The institutions devoted to vocational education do not lead in 
public service within the area designated by Who’s Who in 
America. Quality programs, not quantity programs, bear fruit- 
age in religious education and social leadership in this democ- 
racy. Neither size nor wealth, as such, is a determining factor. 

In the light of all the developments during the twentieth cen- 
tury, the question will be raised, ‘‘How then can President 
Harper be listed among the prophets?’’ The answer is that the 
greatest feature of his Prospects of the Small College was to be 
found in its methodology. He drove the friends of the college 
to a detailed and ordered study of their jobs and indicated the 
essential method of doing so. Before this a laissez faire policy 
had been in vogue. Even today some people think the presi- 
dency of a college is an easy and enviable position. The Lawd 
in ‘‘Green Pastures’’ admitted, after some disastrous experiences, 
that ‘‘Bein’ God ain’t no bed of roses.’’ 

The heightened appreciation of the need for fresh facts, fresh 
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thoughts and fresh methods in the ordering of college life has led 
to the unprecedented era of college planning and experimenta- 
tion—unprecedented in any time or in any country—which has 
affected during the last few decades almost every college in the 
land—all but the complacent ones. The colleges have achieved 
the liberty, guided by their own experience and that of others, 
to define and promulgate their own programs and the methods 
by which they are to be carried out, knowing full well that ulti- 
mately they will be judged in terms of their fruitage. The col- 
leges of America, speaking broadly, are not dominated by any 
system, either of federal or state control. Among their assets 
they prize most of all, the area of reserved freedom. Each tends 
to constitute a free association of free academic personalities, and 
all together have been building up a guild spirit in an atmosphere 
of camaraderie. 

One of their great achievements during the present century 
has been their voluntary association in the study of problems 
common to all, in the free communication of their tentative con- 
clusions and in the sharing of knowledge concerning their sev- 
eral aspirations, successes and failures. Not only have the col- 
leges thus associated themselves together, but many other agen- 
cies—the learned societies and the educational foundations— 
have been powerful factors in promoting these processes. Un- 
precedented millions of money have been available for studies 
and publications. Books and professional magazines, bearing 
on the work of the colleges, have sprung into being like wild 
flowers on the desert. The liberal colleges, in particular, are 
emphasizing as their primary interest the development of the 
whole man. And this means, as a final consummation, man in 
his relationships with other men, with the universe in which he 
lives, and with its God. The colleges, more fully than any other 
American agency, are postulating the human spirit as the basis 
of their work. Their problem involves such questions as, ‘‘How 
to formulate the industrial, social, economic, political and re- 
ligious problems of this generation that mankind may be the 
better served; how to discover, and if possible, guide the irre- 
sistible energies of human behavior.’’ Perhaps it may be safely 
said that they are contributing more than any other agency to 
the present movement toward all forms of intelligent synthesis 
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—-interdepartmentalization, intercommunity action, and action 
intercollegiate, interstate, interparliamentary, interracial, inter- 
national. At this moment, if any group of agencies was ever 
ealled to a task, monumental and apparently unsolvable, it cer- 
tainly is the universities and colleges. But universities in the 
past have undoubtedly played an important part in guiding hu- 
man destiny. At least one thing seems certain to the friends of 
the liberal college: men and women cannot contribute to such 
vast intellectual and moral tasks who have been too impatient to 
take time for some maturization of their powers and insight. 
These are not tasks for sophomores. 

As a boy on a western Indiana farm, I was told of a pioneer 
farmer in whose hog-lot a hollow tree had fallen in such position 
that one end of the tree projected over a brook. The pigs would 
crowd into the land end and finally pig No. 1, urged on by his 
comrades in crime, would be forced to tumble out at the other 
end and splash into the water, only to come up and restart the 
process of perpetual motion. In the past, a good deal of pig 
psychology went into the construction of the college curriculum. 
For a long time the philosophical and classical litters were un- 
molested.. But in time the natural sciences litter nosed them- 
selves in, to be followed by that of the social sciences. Philoso- 
phy and Greek and Christian evidences each had its cold bath— 
then Latin and now the modern languages are close to the yawn- 
ing chasm. By some such process the ‘‘enrichment of the cur- 
riculum’’ was pushed ad absurdum. 

Now we have found a better way. The newest comers—music 
and art—are showing us the way. With the new way the pig 
simile and the pig psychology is being abandoned. The new 
method is orchestration. We need the sweet sounds of all the 
instruments for perfect harmony. Music and art come as uni- 
fiers and permeators of all the work of the college and philosophy 
and religion at their best would serve the same function. The 
death knell of rigid departmentalization has aided this process 
of synthesis. The details of the reform are being worked out 
cooperatively by many profoundly interested faculties across the 
continent. 

Closely connected with this rebirth of the liberal spirit, of 
freedom under control, is, manifestly, the vast improvement in 
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some institutions in college teaching. The squinting little expert 
is going out also with departmentalization and its resultant 
specialization. The far-seeing colleges pray to be relieved of the 
wooden lecturer with the student always at the receiving end of 
the line. The new college teacher, who may be old in years, is 
on his toes. He is obeying Paul’s instruction to Timothy, 
‘‘Study to show thyself approved. ...’’ Above all else, he is 
learning that the great teacher does not so much teach as inspire 
students to learn. Colleges prefer men and women teaching, not 
men and women weighed down with their own sense of impor- 
tance and authority; above all things, not pedagogues. They 
prefer teachers who are learners. 

But by far the greatest gain of all is in the keener apprecia- 
tion that first and foremost the teacher is the most vital influence 
in the college and concerted efforts are being made to guarantee 
better teachers. With that end in view cooperative procedures 
are in operation between the college authorities and the deans of 
the great graduate schools. Most of these deans have pledged 
their effort to the production, if possible, of a better supply of 
doctors of philosophy. Some graduate faculties are taking this 
matter very seriously. The doctors of philosophy who apply for 
teaching positions are being scrutinized more carefully than ever 
before. 

One of the graduate deans, after reviewing the manner in 
which the colleges had opened up for them their best market for 
their product and thereafter had become critical of the goods 
being delivered, thus interfering with the progress of their busi- 
ness, exclaimed at an annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges: ‘‘The lord has given, the lord has taken away 
—and this is as much of that quotation as I can honestly repeat.’’ 

In many institutions this disposition to adopt for themselves 
the old Greek exhortation, ‘‘ Know thyself,’’ has resulted in a 
continual process of self-criticism and self-evaluation by the fac- 
ulty on a cooperative basis. Of all the college surveys, whose 
number is likely soon to require astronomical figures for its ex- 
pression, these continuous ones are the most vital and significant. 
Some of them have been in operation with quite satisfactory re- 
sults for a quarter of a century. 

The colleges have not abandoned the ideal of scholarship with 
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which they began three hundred years ago. Far fromit. There 
has been a veritable renascence of scholarship in American col- 
leges during the last decade. The launching of the magazine, 
The American Scholar by Phi Beta Kappa, is a straw indicating 
the direction of the wind. But the colleges have enlarged and 
enriched the meaning of scholarship, following at last the insight 
of almost every educational philosopher including and since 
Aristotle. They are placing the search for truth and the best 
methods of acquiring it in a more important category than the 
possession of truth. They are recognizing that all truth, what- 
ever its ultimate nature, is but approximate in any present form 
of expression. The latest of all these prophets is Einstein with 
his declaration, ‘‘ Knowledge is dead, Truth is alive, Education 
is joy and artistry.’’ 

The colleges still hold to discipline, but they have improved 
upon the old conception of discipline to be obtained through rigid 
prescription under the lash of the schoolmaster. They are be- 
ginning to adopt the more vital conception of self-discipline. 
They would condition it by a measure of freedom which they 
strive to guarantee to their faculties and students, for they know 
that self-discipline leads on to self-mastery and further to a 
sense of social responsibility. Colleges are now for the most part 
too tolerant to unsheathe their swords in behalf of a single type 
of subject matter or a single method, for they appreciate the fact 
that every statement of truth has well-nigh infinite ramifications. 

American colleges almost as a unit are resisting the proposals 
made year after year to develop fixed and closed systems of 
schools with federal, state or other types of domination. The 
privately controlled colleges, especially, are suspicious of po- 
litical Greeks bearing gifts. They wish no secretary of educa- 
tion in the cabinet of the President. They are very wary of sys- 
temization. They understand full well that free institutions, 
just as free peoples, must continually guard and fight for their 
liberties. They know that freedom is not a gift irrevocable, but 
that if there is freedom to any man or institution, it has been 
won through effort. 

In the midst of all these studies, the diversity of which is 
merely hinted at here, have been forming a number of distinct 
college patterns, most of which were undreamed of at the begin- 
ning of this century. 
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(1) The trend in many publicly controlled colleges has been 
accentuated in the direction of enrichment and expansion. The 
development of this objective has been greatly aided by recent 
federal grants, particularly to building programs. Student at- 
tendance at these institutions has been increasing quite rapidly 
during the latter part of the depression. Now, for the first time 
in American history, the publicly controlled institutions have 
gained the ascendancy over those privately controlled in the 
matter of aggregate attendance. They are operating as the laws 
of the several states require them to operate, very largely on a 
quantity basis. 

(2) There is a distinct trend in the privately controlled insti- 
tutions in the opposite direction and an increasing number of 
them are following this trend consciously and preferably. They 
are imposing more selective conditions for admission. They are 
consolidating their internal forces, by pruning out dead material 
and duplications. They are not attempting to compete with the 
tax-supported institutions on a quantity basis. Of course they 
know that they could not do so if they would, and the more states- 
manlike of them would not do so if they could. They are devel- 
oping quite a different conception of their mission. They are 
directing their efforts toward quality production. They stake 
their lives and fortunes on a search for values. This takes them 
inevitably into the field of ethical and spiritual values. It pre- 
sages a college program which includes the ethical and spiritual 
as necessary components of the reasonable and the intelligent. 
If the privately controlled institutions are destined in the aggre- 
gate not to increase their number of students as rapidly during 
the next fifty years, there are many indications that they will 
have better students. That will be a great gain for them and for 
the cause of American democracy. 

(3) Then, particularly in the institutions under public con- 
trol, there is a development in the direction of the general col- 
lege. The general college is as yet largely experimental in nature 
and its primary purpose is found in the attempt to reintegrate in 
terms of the present day and generation the materials of general 
education. They are introducing numerous features in the way 
of travel and direct observation which are quite new. They dis- 
claim the charge which has been made now and again that the 
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general college is a college for dumbbells or the non-academic 
students. By focusing their attention on current affairs and cur- 
rent institutions, they are in danger of losing that perspective 
which is so vital an element in understanding human progress. 
The general college, however, is a very interesting experiment 
and the final direction of its progress is yet to be determined. 

(4) Then there are the recent remarkable transformations in 
some of the detached land grant colleges. For more than seventy 
years they have usually been called colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. In terms of the Morrill Act they were author- 
ized, ‘‘To teach such branches as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.’’ This provision, however, was sandwiched 
in between two other coordinate provisions. Before this it was 
stipulated, ‘‘ Without excluding other sciences and other cultural 
studies,’’ and after this a further reinforcement of the same edu- 
cational policy, ‘‘In order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes.’’ Without any changes in 
their charter, therefore, numerous land grant colleges are now 
becoming liberal colleges in whole or in part. In numerous states 
they are discarding their old name and are being rechristened 
state colleges. They represent a distinct and worthy addition to 
the implementation of liberal education. 

(5) There are also striking trends of a liberal nature within 
the field of professional education. This is especially true within 
the realms of medical and engineering education. The best medi- 
eal colleges are lengthening their term of preparation and are 
buttressing their work by means of liberal and cultural subjects. 
The Executive Secretary of the National Association of Medical 
Colleges is now earnestly recommending on the basis of thorough- 
going studies of the progress of students in the medical colleges, 
that the liberal colleges discard all their premedical courses and 
give to the students destined for medical studies a thorough- 
going liberal education. He has even discovered that medical 
students with the A.B. degree make a better record on the whole 
in the medical colleges than do the students who have taken the 
premedical courses. 

There are similar trends in the leading engineering schools. 
Some of them now organized on an undergraduate basis require 
that the students do at least half of their work in what are usu- 
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ally thought of as the nonprofessional subjects, while those offer- 
ing graduate courses are requiring broader liberal foundations. 
They are announcing that engineering is a career and a culture. 

Similar trends in lesser degree are to be found in the law and 
dental colleges. As to the professional education of teachers, it 
may be well now to suspend judgment. The present tendency is 
to over-emphasize methods at the expense of substance. Finan- 
cial support has recently been authorized for a five-year study on 
a nation-wide scale of this entire subject under the leadership of 
the American Council on Education. Provisions are now being 
made for regional conferences concerning various phases of 
teacher education, and for the preparation of recommendations 
which in value, it is hoped, will go beyond any thus far made. 
That California has been a leader in supplying the need for 
better professional education in the secondary schools is generally 
recognized. However, it is keenly appreciated that the prac- 
titioner in the field of education has far to go before he reaches 
the present status required for practitioners of medicine or engi- 
neering. Laws passed by state legislatures and edicts of state 
departments of education are not adequate, in any state. 

Now interestingly enough all of these aspiring units of higher 
education prefer to be called colleges and all of them are modify- 
ing their programs by the inclusion of more distinctively liberal 
subjects liberally taught. They would conserve the eternal 
thread of liberal education which perhaps may be defined. in a 
word as education for its own sake. All these movements may be 
accepted as tributes to the soundness of the liberal college ideal. 

Furthermore, this multiplication of college patterns is but a 
continuation of a process which has been going on during the last 
fifty years among the liberal colleges themselves and serves to re- 
inforce the conviction which has already been forming that the 
college is destined to develop primarily along functional lines. 
In the college of the future the structure will be of secondary 
importance. Its program will be worked out in terms of its pro- 
posed service to American youth and the American way of life. 

The general assurance that colleges are to be judged in terms 
of their demonstrated merits is the chief criterion for prophesy- 
ing as to the future of American higher education. The pessimist 
will say that the exercise of so much liberty has already resulted 
in confusion, if not in chaos. He fails to take into consideration 
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a number of contributing factors. What appears at first sight 
to be confusion proves upon fuller understanding to be at least 
potential harmony. The colleges realize that there is a diversity 
of excellence. The freedom from external control carries with it 
a multitude of complementary responsibilities. The leaders 
among American men and women recognize these responsibilities 
and are making some progress in meeting them. They are happy 
to be able to work so largely under those compulsions only, which 
are inherent in their cooperative task. 

This cooperative task will be in the future a quest in which the 
student is an active participant rather than as at present too often 
a passive recipient. There is a no more reassuring fact that among 
the million college students in America there is a growing seri- 
ousness of purpose. It is a great gain that colleges realize that 
it is their primary business to offer such guidance as may be 
needed in the development of the texture of the student’s mind, 
his personality and his character. The development of subject 
matter is not primarily the business of the college. In the college 
it becomes a means to the greater end of promoting the general 
welfare through the persons who make up our citizenship. 

A small group of men representing various areas of American 
education dined recently with Sir Michael Sadler, Master of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, as guests of the Carnegie Corporation. 
Now when Sir Michael ‘‘opes his mouth,’’ let no minor educa- 
tional prophet bark. Sir Michael was intrigued to ope his mouth. 
Came the question, ‘‘ What changes has Oxford made since the 
World War?’’ Cautiously Sir Michael replied, ‘‘Oh, Oxford has 
not made many changes since the World War. You would not 
wish Oxford to change much, would you?’’ Of course, as a 
matter of fact, Oxford has changed a great deal since the World 
War, but the changes have not affected her main objective which 
has been operating for well-nigh a thousand years. 

The entering freshmen at Pomona College read on the gate- 
way, ‘‘Let only the eager, thoughtful and reverent enter here.’’ 
And the graduate who leaves as he passes out in cap and gown, 
‘They only are loyal to this college who departing bear their 
added riches in trust for mankind.’’ Well, Pomona may change 
some during the next fifty years, but in the matter of her pri- 
mary objective, you would not wish Pomona to change much, 


would you? 











THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 
TO THE PAST* 


JOHN L. SEATON 
PRESIDENT, ALBION COLLEGE 


HE subject on which I am to speak is by assignment rather 

than by selection. One could hardly be expected to say much 
that is new concerning it. Indeed so often is that the case with 
regard to various subjects as to occasion no surprise. A New 
England farmer, who had been reading in the history of educa- 
tion, once said to Emerson, ‘‘That Mr. Plato had a good many of 
my ideas.’’ Perhaps some of the things I shall say will be vour 
ideas—old, but meriting insistent repetition until they become 
more effective in the complex movements of life. 

It has been my disposition and habit to look to the future rather 
than the past. I thrill to Browning’s noble description of ‘‘One 
who never turned his back but marched breast forward.’’ The 
familiar and inspiring passage from Abt Vogler, ‘‘The best is yet 
to be,’’ has become the watchword of Albion College because I 
have so often used it at the close of an address. The students 
and alumni now expect it from me as a characteristic expression. 
It will not be strange, therefore, if today I occasionally stray into 
fields assigned to the other speakers. 


A GLIMPSE OF HISTORY 


At the outset we should admit that as colleges we are not our 
own; we are bought with a price. We owe everything to bold 
and devoted spirits of the past who counted not their lives or 
properties dear unto themselves. They were mostly churchmen, 
and in what they did for education they were acting for the 
church, not as an end in itself, but as a means to an enlarging life 
for humanity and a somewhat vaguely conceived glorification of 
God. They wanted to provide for an educated ministry, and in 
accord with the celebrated law passed by the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1647 they were devoutly anxious ‘‘that learning might 
not be buried in the grave of the fathers in church and in com- 

* Delivered at inauguration of President Charles Ketcham, Mount Union 
College, October 20, 1938. 
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monwealth.’’ In response to a conviction and a passion which 
cost them incredible sacrifices they planted secondary schools and 
colleges far and wide, in cities and villages, in mountain recesses 
and remote plains. 

A BRAVE BEGINNING 


The first Methodist venture in higher education, as you all 
know, was Cokesbury College, voted into being by a few impover- 
ished and mostly untutored preachers at the famous Christmas 
Conference of 1784, the year after the close of the Revolution. 
Thus began a romantic chapter in the history of education by our 
church. 

The cornerstone of the one building was laid in 1785. The 
structure was speedily completed at a cost of about $20,000. 
That meant an average gift of more than a dollar for each member 
of the church in America. Translated into terms of labor it 
meant more than a day’s wage for the average working man. 
What could we not do now with an equivalent contribution—a 
day’s wage, or even a dollar a member from the entire church? 

Cokesbury College had a brief and troubled existence, ter- 
minated by fire. It was hardly more than a secondary school, 
though called a college. In explanation to English friends Bishop 
Coke humorously said, ‘‘We give high names to things in 
America.’’ Yet in that pioneer period it offered to Methodist 
young people what then served as a college education, uniting, as 
was said, ‘‘the two greater ornaments of human beings, deep 
learning and genuine piety.’’ It lifted high an ideal for future 
generations. The Cokesbury bell went in the course cf time to 
Goucher College; the Cokesbury spirit went everywhere. 

Few events in history are more thrilling than is the majestic 
march of Methodist schools and colleges across the continent. 
Ebenezer Academy in Brunswick County, Virginia, probably the 
first Methodist school in America, was founded in 1780. Others 
followed in swift succession: Wilbraham Academy in 1817; Caze- 
novia Seminary in 1824; Wesleyan University in 1831; Albion 
College in 1835; DePauw University in 1837; Ohio Wesleyan in 
1842 ; Mount Union as a ‘‘Select School’’ in 1846; Cornell College 
in 1853, four years before Iowa became a state; Baker University, 
to which Abraham Lincoln gave $100, in 1858; the University of 
Denver in 1864, twelve years before Colorado was admitted to 
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the Union; Willamette University in 1844, the first institution of 
higher learning west of the Rocky Mountains and preceding by 
fifteen years the organization of Oregon as a state. What a 
splendid kaleidoscope moves before the mind’s eye at the mere 
mention of these names! And what adventurers the fathers 
were ! 

It is plain though, as we look back, that their zeal to found 
schools outran their judgment. The locations chosen were often 
unfavorable, the provision for support usually was insufficient, 
and the forms of organization appear frequently to have invited 
trouble. The record of defunct and forgotten institutions is 
tragic. Not fewer than 156 are known to have perished in the 
first hundred years, 1780 to 1880. But among the 278 institu- 
tions known to have been established within the period 122 were 
still in existence at the end of the period, many of them with a 
vigorous and growing life. 


SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH 


Since 1880 the number has been reduced by elimination and by 
merger—as Scio College was united with Mount Union. How- 
ever, the gains in strength and efficiency are so enormous as to 
postpone indefinitely the fulfilment of the gloomy predictions so 
often made of the early demise of church-related colleges. I have 
been hearing them since the very beginning of my professional 
life. But the good do not die young. The church-related col- 
leges have a name to live. Their endowments are larger and more 
efficiently handled than they were even twenty years ago. Their 
physical properties are much better. The libraries have more 
books and are more effectively staffed. The laboratories are well 
housed and well equipped. Faculties are better trained and for 
the most part are teaching within the field of their preparation. 
(I confess, however, to a profound admiration for the old-time 
professor who taught whatever needed to be taught without rais- 
ing any meticulous questions about his fitness or the hours of his 
service.) Now there is a serious effort almost everywhere among 
our schools to reach standards which by experiment and consensus 
of opinion have come to be regarded as significant. Admissions 
are more selective, residential provisions are being greatly ex- 
tended, instruction is made as individual and vital as possible 
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through tutorial plans and personnel services, and students are 
even encouraged to think for themselves, to distrust existing 
orders, and to look for a better world which will not be ‘‘domi- 
nated and run by retarded adolescents. ”’ 

In general, the human material with which the colleges work 
and upon which their ultimate value depends is distinctly better. 
The improvement is mostly in academic preparation and in 
quality of social ideals. I do not believe that the students of 
today represent any marked gain in native ability. (‘‘Better 
looking, thank God!’’) Some of the tendencies to horseplay and 
childish pranks, which alumni delight to tell with regard to their 
early days, have almost disappeared. The students of today are 
a serious generation who know that stupendous tasks await them 
and who joyfully scent the battle from afar. The vigor of giants 
is in their veins and the spirit of adventurers is in their hearts. 
Of course, they sometimes are naughty, but they are likely to 
be naughty in some smart way which suggests potential leader- 
ship in the future. 

This great system of schools with its vast resources, its excellent 
facilities, and its hundred thousand students in whose minds and 
hearts the tomorrows are unfolding is here as the gift of the 
fathers of our church, an unearned increment on their foresight, 
labor, and devotion, which has come into our hands to use. Ina 
deep and poignant sense the schools belong to the fathers. We 
who administer them today are custodians of a treasure, trustees 
under a bond to all generations, past, present, and future. 


TRIBUTES TO THE FATHERS 


The spontaneous movement of our minds is in reverence for 
the fathers. They were men of vision who had the courage and 
faith to ‘‘follow the gleam’’ however dimly it shone and however 
remote it appeared to be. In perils often, acquainted with dis- 
appointment and grief, pilgrims and strangers in a rude and 
wicked world they pressed dauntlessly on toward what they con- 
ceived to be the high calling of God. My heart burns within me 
when I sing the militant hymn, 

Faith of our fathers, living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword. 


I think that the man who does not thrill to that hymn, and in 
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spirit stretch a hand of fellowship across the generations, lacks 
something of first importance to the Christian of today. 

We owe also a respectful deference to the purposes and ideals 
of the fathers. The past, of course, cannot be brought into the 
present. ‘‘Time makes ancient good uncouth’’ with respect to 
mores and many practices. But the religion of the spirit does 
not change. What was done and what was said in a past age may 
be of little consequence, but why certain courses were pursued 
and what end in human life was sought are considerations as 
important in the modern world as they were in the beginning of 
time. We are always in peril when we are told by literalists to 
do as the fathers did, or even to do as Jesus did. Their actions 
become significant for us only when interpreted by the best 
thought of our own times and adopted by us as the changing 
expression of a changeless spirit. As Professor Bowne used to 
say, we cannot permit the weak brother to sit on the front seat 
and tell us what to do or what to think. 

As religious men our allegiance, our deference, to the past is 
not to forms of conduct or even to forms of thought. It is to the 
spirit that vitalized them. Religion is a sense of relationship to 
a Being mightier and higher than ourselves with a mind that 
knows and a heart that cares. It is an outlook, an attitude, and 
a theory of life. It is a conviction that the universe is divinely 
ordered and a will to cooperate with the power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness. In that sense only is the religion that 
was ‘‘good enough for father and good enough for mother’’ good 
enough for us. 

Precisely at this point the church-related college is essential. 
For breadth and clarity in Christian thought, for the scientific 
separation of bigotry and superstition from the real and vital 
in religion, for the discovery and correct understanding of the 
permanent meaning in revelation and religious development, the 
present age needs the method and the processes of the college. 
As the mentor of my early professional years, Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson, once said, ‘‘If religion is to be preserved and if the 
religious view of the world is to be maintained the convictions of 
their worth must come as the results, not of dogmatic teachings 
or authoritative prescriptions, but as the outcome of a reasoned 
confidence that they are consistent with the body of human experi- 
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ence, that they are a normal part of man’s constitutional develop- 
ment, that they are adaptable and, indeed, capable of new con- 
firmations with each new addition to the stock of human knowl- 
edge.’’ The college is the interpreter of the past to the present 
and the wisest teacher of the art of interpretation. At this time 
when hostile forces sweep so strongly over the world and Arma- 
geddon seems so threateningly near, the church needs the calm 
clear voice of the college. And the college in deference to the 
past must vie with the fathers in exalting the idea of God and in 
teaching with wisdom, courage, and love the obligations which 
that idea lays upon life. 
PAYMENTS IN KIND 


The Massachusetts Bay Colony law of 1647 carried matters 
farther. It expected to obtain a literate leadership for both 
church and state. That expectation passes down the generations 
and calls for an adequate response according to the needs of 
today. It has been the glory of the church-related college that 
such a high proportion of its graduates have entered the Christian 
ministry. Whether or not they had chosen the ministry when 
they came to the college is of little consequence. Though at an 
age when changes take place with startling swiftness, they were 
so taught and encompassed with gracious influences in the col- 
lege that they held steadily to their purpose and came to gradua- 
tion prepared in mind and heart to preach ‘‘the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.’’ To an extent hardly less notable the church- 
related colleges have educated and inspired laymen for service 
within the church. During a long career in various parts of the 
country I have been surprised and heartened to observe the 
leadership exercised in so many ways by graduates of our own 
schools. Quite out of proportion to their numbers they rally the 
forces and organize the movements in every undertaking of the 
church. 

It should be remembered also that a democracy has a special 
need of men capable of becoming intelligent followers. They 
must be trained to think in general as well as particular terms, 
to arrive at their own judgments in regard to perplexing matters, 
and to estimate with precision the direction and force of the cur- 
rents moving through society. Especially is it necessary that they 
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be able to distinguish true leadership from pseudo-leadership, an 
apostle Paul from a pretender. Even in the ministry as well as 
in the laity ambitious persons have been known to hold out as a 
lure the vain and boastful promise of Protagoras to a young man, 
“Tf you associate with me, on that very day you will return a 
better-man than you came.”’ 

The college of today does not discharge its obligation to the 
past unless it seeks by every means within. its power to win and 
prepare men for service in the church. There has been a rising 
tide of complaint that young people who are devoted to the 
church and its work when they go to college are indifferent or 
alien when they return. I believe that much of the complaint 
is without warrant, but even so we should be seriously concerned 
about it. We should strive unceasingly to make Christian those 
who are not Christian when they come to us, and to conserve to 
the faith, with constantly broadening knowledge and enriching 
experience, those who enter the college as Christians. To do less 
than this is to betray the fathers. 

Leadership within the state also was expected from the estab- 
lishment of the early colleges and the semi-public school system 
provided for in the law of 1647. There can be no doubt that what 
we now call the advancement of society, the general improvement 
of the material conditions of life, is due mainly to education. 
Proudly we recite the achievements of college graduates and call 
the roll of governors, congressmen, judges, and presidents who 
have been students in the particular college to which we are re- 
lated. But, after all, education has largely miscarried. We 
have experts in abundance and technical proficiency beyond any 
immediate needs. We have informed intelligence in the populace 
to a greater extent than ever before in the history of ‘the world. 
But we lack a sound philosophy of life, ethical control, and social 
responsibility. 

I have read somewhere that President Charles W. Eliot once 
said near the end of his remarkable career that for twenty years 
there had not been a first-rate scandal in New England without 
a Harvard man at the center of it. Perhaps that is apocryphal, 
but it might well be true without reflecting more seriously upon 
Harvard than upon other institutions of higher learning. Intelli- 
gence has outrun integrity ; wisdom has failed to keep pace with 
advancing knowledge. In a word, moral and religious values 
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have been given too little place in education. So much stress has 
been put upon the mental and aesthetic, upon the practical and 
realistic—often very vulgarly interpreted—that we have at times 
almost forgotten that man cannot live by bread alone. 

Dr. Frank Thilly says that ‘‘it would be well to write over the 
portals of every university (and college) in the land the admoni- 
tion of St. Paul, ‘Be not conformed to the world but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of the mind that ye may know the good 
and the acceptable and the perfect will of God.’ The man or 
woman who has not been thus transformed and renewed in mind, 
and the university (or college) which does not infuse into its sons 
and daughters the spirit that transforms will do the country little 
good.’’ I welcome these words spoken at a convocation at the 
University of Missouri as expressing my own thought for every 
church-related college. It must hold unwaveringly to the ideal. 
It must find ways to make increasingly effective in life the religion 
of the spirit. 

Unhappily, though, some colleges of the church which are pro- 
fessedly very religious have a taint of fraud in their record and 
procedures. To claim by direct statement or implication an 
accrediting that is not possessed, to offer courses for which neither 
the equipment nor the teaching force is adequate, to grant degrees 
that have not been honorably earned, to buy things for which full 
and reasonably prompt payment cannot be made, to contract with 
professors and then cut their salaries without their consent, to 
sell bonds and default on interest and principal, to go through 
friendly court proceedings and leave creditors ‘‘holding an 
empty sack’’—what is any of these or all of these except dis- 
honesty? Yet all of them have been done by church-related col- 
leges. While they are guilty of such offenses they can accom- 
plish little for the ethical culture of students, whatever they may 
do for certain forms of religious expression. As the student of 
history is too painfully aware, ethics and religion are not always 
eonnected. An honest college is among the noblest works of man. 
It is the only kind of college that can do honor to the fathers and 
discharge its obligation of rectitude to the past. 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 


What special service do the church-related colleges render to 
this age as partial liquidation of their accumulated debts? In 
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spite of what I have just said there are some important things 
which most of them do better than they are done elsewhere. 

The first of these is to penetrate and permeate current thought 
with the idea of God and with the correlated ideas of the meaning 
and worth of human life. It is useless to deny that the age in 
which we are living is materialistic and agnostic. Its scale of 
values is concerned mostly with tangible goods. In its antago- 
nism to old principles and ideals it comes dangerously close to 
having no principles or ideals. Mr. H. L. Mencken who is 
properly described as a master of the distortion of words and ‘‘an 
expert in the rape of noble ideas’’ says that ‘‘the cosmos is a 
gigantic fly-wheel making ten thousand revolutions a minute’’ 
and that ‘‘man is a sick fly taking a dizzy ride on it.’’ Multi- 
tudes hold that man is nothing more than a delicately adjusted 
machine, wound up to run for three score years and ten unless 
some accident stops it. Doubtless a flash of humor or a pene- 
trating insight occasionally shatters that delusion. As Harry 
Emerson Fosdick says, ‘‘We aspire, setting our hearts on high 
ideals and striving after them. Imagine a machine doing that— 
A Ford car longing to be a Rolls Royce.’’ 

The church-related college when true to the past undertakes 
as its supreme responsibility to teach through every subject, by 
every possible method, and most of all by the lives of its adminis- 
trators and professors that there is a God ‘‘keeping watch above 
his own’’ and in the long years executing judgment among men; 
that righteousness is its own reward and has consequences which 
reach far beyond the individual life. This is the most important 
idea known to man, and gives significance to every feeling, 
thought, and act. In that noble conception ‘‘man has forever’’ 
with himself, his fellows, and his God. 

Acccordingly ethical sanctions have always found their strong- 
est support in religion. Do you remember the eloquent words 
of James Bryce, spoken before the War, but even more pertinent 
now ? 

Standing in the midst of a great American city and watch- 
ing the throngs of eager figures streaming hither and thither, 
marking the sharp contrasts of poverty and wealth, an in- 


creasing mass of wretchedness and an increasing display of 
luxury, one is startled by the thought of what might befall 
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this huge yet delicate fabric of laws, commerce, and social 
institutions were the foundation it has rested on to crumble. 
Suppose that all these men ceased to believe that there was 
any power above them, any future before them, anything in 
heaven or earth, but what their senses told them of ; suppose 
that their consciousness of individual worth and responsi- 
bility, already dwarfed by the overwhelming power of the 
multitude and the fatalistic submission it engenders, were 
further weakened by the perpetual feeling that their swiftly 
fleeting life was rounded by a perpetual sleep, would the 
moral code stand unshaken? Would the reverence for law, 
the sense of duty toward the community and toward genera- 
tions yet to come remain, or would men say, ‘‘Let us eat and 
drink for tomorrow we die!’’? The most that history can 
say is that hitherto civilized society has rested on religion for 
these sanctions and the stability of these foundations. 


The signal service of our colleges to the past as well as the 
future is to keep alive the sense of relation and responsibility to 
a just God. 

Further, our colleges must undertake to maintain freedom of 
thought and expression. That has not always been done. There 
were times when faculties were expected neither to teach in class 
nor to mention in public ideas which ran much beyond the tradi- 
tional views of the denomination, the party in control, the pro- 
fessional patriot, or even the man on the street. It is not so long 
ago that courses in evolution were not given in some colleges or 
were discreetly disguised under an inoffensive name. 

Happily that has been changed. Now everything on the earth, 
in the heavens above, or in the waters beneath the earth comes 
into the purview of our professors, and they do not hesitate to 
talk about it. That is as it should be. Our only condition is that 
they be Christian men and talk like Christian men—and we can- 
not insist too strongly upon that condition. Let them not be like 
the very religious young man who was drafted into the army for 
service in France, and who feared that the soldiers would make 
fun of his religion. When he returned, a friend asked, ‘‘How 
did you get along with your religion in the army?’’ ‘‘Oh, fine,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘they never found it out on me.’’ It is to be regretted 
that too many professors could give the same kind of answer. I 
have often thought as I have visited colleges and talked with 
administrators that too little attention is given in the selection of 
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teachers to the vital matter of religious ideals and practice. Men 
who do not have right habits are not likely to inspire right habits ; 
men who do not have religion cannot communicate religion. If 
we are to keep faith with the fathers an indispensable require- 
ment for all members of the instructional staff is Christian 
character. 

That requirement is quite consistent with the liberal spirit 
essential to education at its best. Our faculties are gathered 
from widely different groups, and we take pride in the variety 
of graduate schools represented on our staffs. Academic free- 
dom is seldom denied and the day of autocratic administration 
has come to an end in our colleges. It is far from being so in 
state institutions of higher learning. In some of them, I fear in 
most of them, it still is necessary to defer to politicians and to 
be careful not to have radical speakers on the campus. But our 
church-related colleges are well-nigh unanimous in holding that 
all aspects of public questions should be seen and discussed. The 
only hope of democracy is in the development of a majority with 
judgment and courage to govern themselves aright and to govern 
others with justice and unfailing recognition of human values. 
This is loyalty to the past as its ideals and spirit are interpreted 
in the present. 

Again, the church-related colleges must undertake to close 
the ‘‘social lag’’ which is said to exist between educational insti- 
tutions and the great movements for humanity. Bishop Mc- 
Connell has well said—what does he not say well?—that ‘‘the 
place of the church is out in front, exploring, investigating, 
prophesying.’’ That is even more the place of the church-re- 
lated college. It must be out in front, both in the propagation 
of ideas and in the development of men to make them effective. 
It has met that requirement with a measurable degree of success. 

The great social developments of the last fifty years are heavily 
indebted to graduates of church-related colleges. Albion College 
gave Anna Howard Shaw to the long campaigns for women’s 
rights, Samuel Dickie to the fierce battles for prohibition, and 
Homer Folks to New York charities. Cornell College gave Ed- 
ward T. Devine to head the New York School of Philanthropy 
and Frank Persons to head the charity organizations. Ohio 
Wesleyan gave to every constructive enterprise in behalf of 
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human welfare Francis J. McConnell. Upper Iowa University 
shared with Cornell University in giving John R. Mott to world- 
wide leadership in work for young men. Mount Union herself 
has a notable list of alumni such as Bishop John W. Hamilton 
and Philander C. Knox who in church and state have rendered 
distinguished service of enduring value. 

Through such leaders the colleges of the church have made 
priceless contributions to the elevation of public life, to the 
broadening of national interests, to the perpetuation of ideas of 
democracy, to the refinement and enrichment of the common life, 
and to the reinforcement of the church in its never ending battle 
with the enemies of mankind. But for the leadership supplied 
by the colleges the annals of the church would be short and sim- 
ple, hardly worth the telling. The first great triumphs of the 
church were achieved when a graduate of the University of Tar- 
sus turned to the Gentiles. College men have always taken the 
lead in the great epochs of the church. To continue that leader- 
ship should be frankly recognized as an obligation to the past and 
equally to the future. Between the college and the church runs 
the highway of the King. 

CONCLUSION 


The final responsibility of the college is first to individuals and 
second to institutions. In all and through all the life of the 
college human service remains the reason for its existence and 
religious aims furnish the inspiration. We seek to make life 
better and happier for today, safer and fuller for tomorrow by 
direct enrichment of the individual through personal service, and 
by the ministration of the college and the church to his every 
need. It is our recognized duty to give as freely as we have 
received. It is our priceless privilege also to reveal to each 
student by our teaching and our life. 

A world above man’s head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizon be, 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency ; 

How it were good to abide there and breathe free, 
How fair a lot to fill 

Is left to man still. 

It is necessary though to go beyond the individual to the world 
in which he lives and the organizations by which he is served. 
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The city of God has not yet come down out of heaven. We have 
not seen a new heaven and a new earth. On the contrary, the 
same old forces of wickedness wage ruthless war against every 
beneficient institution. It is necessary for the college, the home, 
and the church to unite against them and strive dauntlessly for 
every organization or cause that seeks to advance human wel- 
fare. That is the highest loyalty to the past. It also is a pay- 
ment in advance to posterity. Our colleges belong to the ages. 
Those of us who are in charge of them do well to remember as a 
guide to policy and an inspiration to service the noble words of 
John Ruskin: ‘‘ When we build,’’ he said, ‘‘let us think that we 
build forever. Let it not be for present delight, nor for present 
use alone. Let it be such work as our descendants will thank us 
for, and let us think as we lay stone on stone that a time is to 
come when these stones will be sacred because our hands have 
touched them, and that men will say as they look upon the labor 
and wrought substance of them, ‘See! This our fathers did 
for us.’ ’’ 











THE PAST AND THE PRESENT* 


RAYMOND A. KENT 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


HE college of liberal arts, the capstone of American general 

education, is an integral part of our total social structure. 
It makes no difference whether we consider the institution which 
receives public support or the one on private foundation, their 
status in the framework of our educational and general social 
plan is the same. They are both affected by the great forces and 
events which determine the destinies of men and of empires. 

A critical examination of the bill of particulars in the career 
of the arts college in the last twenty-five years leaves me with 
the deep conviction that two of the most formative influences 
bearing upon the college from outside it during this period are 
the World War and the world depression. If you are one whose 
economic theory makes the World War the cause of the depres- 
sion, then that War stands out as the greatest source outside of 
the college for the modifications made inside it since 1914. 

A quarter of a century ago places us just a little more than 
one year before the War’s outbreak. Peace had reigned in 
America for almost half a century. True there had been a tiff 
with a crumbling European monarchy, but the result to the 
defendant resembled the ruin of the ‘‘one hoss shay.’’ That was 
the day of the full dinner pail, of American imperialism, of a 
college dominated by the classical traditions of requirements for 
admission and for graduation. The curriculum typically in- 
cluded the classical languages and mathematics as prerequisites 
for both admission and for graduation. The academic rulers of 
that day were the intellectual imperialists who believed as stead- 
fastly in the traditional disciplinary values of the mental tasks 
difficult of accomplishment as a requisite for the cultural mind, 
as ever a hard-shelled Baptist believed in the efficacy of immer- 
sion as a perquisite of salvation from sin. Academic dictatorship 
was on the throne. Cultural individualism ruled. The judg- 

*From a paper read at tne conference to commemorate the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of the founding of the College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, May 14, 1938. 
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ment of the faculty members was final. Annual purges of the 
unfit students were the criteria of academic standards and of 
thorough scholarship as well as of good administration. The 
revered College Entrance Board was the supreme court of ad- 
missions. The curriculum was the forerunner of the modern 
ideal of industrial practice in such establishments as a Ford 
factory. The raw material that went into it merited no other 
consideration than that the output should be a completed product 
and that anything not usable in the end product should be dis- 
carded somewhere along the line, unfit to be used even as a 
by-product. 

Then came the lightning stroke of international military con- 
flict, followed by the thunder of hysteria in its insidious all-per- 
vasiveness. Some of us who castigate Mussolini and Hitler now 
would do well to remember what took place then. The govern- 
ment not only took our young men into the army, it also placed 
Student Army Training Corps in the colleges. Some of us who 
in positions of administration continued to uphold the continu- 
ance of teaching German were at first accused by federal district 
attorneys of being disloyal. "War emergency courses were intro- 
duced in the curriculum. From the spring of 1917 until late in 
the fall of 1918 the college in America was badly disrupted by 
the War. 

Then there began to emerge an adjustment, and though still 
war ridden, colleges began to adapt themselves to the new rdle. 
The National Conference Committee in March, 1918, went on 
record that ‘‘military, naval, or other national service is not and 
should not be regarded as a substitute for or equivalent of col- 
legiate or professional education for credit toward graduation.”’ 
It also opposed abolishing the study of German in American 
schools and colleges. Colleges responded to the emergency by 
such activities as selling liberty loan bonds, organizing Red Cross 
and allied relief work, setting up courses in the significance and 
aims of the War, organizing relief units, setting up central war 
councils or committees, emphasizing simplicity in social life— 
there was a moratorium on formal dress—and having the United 
States Food Administration award diplomas to college women for 
successful completion of government courses in food conservation. 

However, these and other similar activities were more or less 
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transient. The lasting influences upon the college emanating 
from the War were not of the character mentioned. Some of 
them came out of the army itself so to speak. The ones I refer 
to are: 

(1) The sharp increase in college enrollments, 

(2) The widespread use of so-called intelligence tests, and 

(3) The acceleration given to student personnel work. 

(1) The discharged American soldier did more to make Ameri- 
can youth college conscious than any other factor operative for a 
long time. Many a soldier returned to find his civilian job gone. 
The government gave money to aid him to go to college, and he 
went. To many such an incentive for more education was pro- 
vided as they remembered the college men who received promo- 
tion in the army when they were passed over. The enrollment of 
colleges and normal schools went from 597,680 in 1920 to 1,188,- 
530 in 1930. 

(2) The intelligence test was a person to person instrument 
until the War. The group tests Alpha and Beta, developed by 
Thorndike and others, were given to hundreds of thousands of 
men between 1917 and 1919. By the end of the post-war decade 
such group tests as the Thorndike, Otis, Terman and Thurstone 
had gained too much headway to be checked. In 1922 Professor 
Guy M. Whipple listed twenty-nine colleges making use of in- 
telligence tests, though the extent of the use varied widely. The 
College Entrance Examining Board approved these tests in prin- © 
ciple the same year, and in 1926 first scheduled them among its 
regular examinations. Shortly after the War, the American 
Council on Education appointed a Psychology Test Committee. 
A test primarily for college freshmen was developed. By 1931 
about 150,000 copies of such a test were being sent to 350 insti- 
tutions. Since September 1, last, 275,000 copies of this test alone 
have been distributed. Of course many other tests are now in 
use. 

(3) There still remains vividly in my mind a striking dis- 
closure which I heard at a regional meeting I attended at Kansas 
City during the War. Army representatives were there to ex- 
plain to us ignorant college and university persons the success 
with which men were being chosen for the numerous types of 
work to which they are assigned in the army organization. The 
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greater reliability of the new methods as compared with the old 
were startling indeed. And some of us began to get our first 
clear idea then of what modern personnel work was. E. K. 
Strong developed his vocational interest test from war experi- 
ence. Such developments have had significant implications for 
college education where it has been called upon to consider phases 
of industrial education, such as the semi-professions. So signifi- 
cant an activity had this whole movement become by 1926 that 
the American Council secured the services of President L. B. 
Hopkins to study by personal visitation the student personnel 
work in twenty-five American colleges. Within the past six 
months this same Council has been formulating plans for another 
study—one of the corresponding, current activity in a still larger 
number of institutions. 

The personnel concept and function are now high ranking in 
the purposes and functions of any good college. ‘‘If the student 
personnel program is to serve higher education well it must 
include within its scope a concern not only for educational gui- 
dance, intelligence testing, the selection and admission of stu- 
dents, ete., but also health programs, social programs, counsel- 
ling, religious programs, housing programs, extra-curricular 
activities, ete.’? Learning processes in these several fields of 
human living and adjustment need to be integrated in the indi- 
vidual into self-directed, ongoing, purposeful, development of his 
whole personality. 

The above statement does not reflect the typical college but it 
does set forth a concept of growing acceptance whose operating 
origin falls within the limits of our survey. 

Some further more or less direct results may be noted. Prior 
to 1916 higher educational institutions were adding schools and 
curricula chiefly to meet the demands for improved pre-profes- 
sional and professional education. Before 1918 major accredit- 
ing associations were largely responsible for gradually bringing 
about a nation-wide articulation of colleges and universities 
through a process of setting up and enforcing universal entrance 
requirements and of academic and financial standards. 

Unquestionably one of the most significant changes of the arts 
college in the last twenty-five years has been the junior college. 
Outwardly this is a modification in form of organization. Today, 
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however, it is the expression of at least one phase of a new phi- 
losophy of education. The earliest advocates I know of making 
the divisions of junior and senior colleges within the same insti- 
tution were Edmund James when he became president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and President Harper at Chicago. 
But these men were voices crying in the educational wilderness. 
The junior college movement really began almost simultaneously 
in Missouri and in California, having to do with public education 
in the West and with institutions on private foundations in the 
Mississippi Valley. Each of these beginnings was but slightly 
over twenty-five years ago. 

Without doubt one person, Leonard Koos, has contributed out- 
standingly to the widening influence of the movement through 
most careful studies by which he has interpreted the nature of 
the movement for junior colleges, the true character of the insti- 
tution, and its rightful and significant place in the economy of 
the so-called American educational system. 

As I see it the junior college has passed several significant 
mileposts. Its earliest advocacy was on the educational consider- 
ations: (1) that a large proportion of those enrolling in college 
dropped out by the end of the second year—in many institutions 
60 per cent or even more; (2) that the traditional college cur- 
riculum was built for a four-year student tenure, and therefore 
there was great educational waste for those who began something 
which they did not finish. In this stage the junior college broke 
the spell of the sacredness of the four-year college. 

This was the first milepost because it took some time before any 
considerable number of college faculties would officially acknowl- 
edge that the students who dropped out deserved any special con- 
sideration. If students didn’t complete the four years, that was 
too bad, but the condition was a responsibility of the student and 
not of the college—thus ran the old argument. When a shift had 
been made in the center of responsibility a milepost had been 
passed. 

The next lap in the journey of progress was entered upon when 
thoroughgoing attempts were made to reorganize the course ma- 
terials of the first two years with the purpose of serving better 
the needs of all the students, constantly remembering that this 
period represented the only college education which a half or 
more of those attending would probably ever have. 
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A third milepost was marked by a substitution of new ma- 
terials for the old, even the reorganized old. We are clearly in 
this stage now. It is characterized by such titles as introductory, 
general, and survey courses. You will not misunderstand me, I 
am sure. These or any other names constitute in themselves no 
guarantees of genuine content. Even they, however, are both 
the result and an index of the temperature, so to speak, of the 
oxidization of the old that is going on within. The Minnesota 
General College is the outstanding illustration of this phase. 

The junior college is also well on the way to a fourth milepost. 
In very recent years it is being widely and vigorously acclaimed 
both by reason of its internal nature and of its operative func- 
tion, as an integral part of what is called public education. It is 
declared to be this because the content of its subject matter falls 
under the caption of what is called general education and is 
therefore in the same classification as the secondary school—in 
fact, so the argument runs, the junior college is in reality the 
concluding part of secondary education. 

This entire development affords some enlightening as well as 
interesting observations. What I have said so far has not taken 
numbers into account. Joliet High School opened its junior 
college in 1902. By 1921, according to Koos, there were one 
hundred eighty-nine such institutions. As far as their relation 
to public education goes, their development closely paralleled the 
high school, although the rate of advance of the former was mush- 
room compared with the latter. Between 1920 and 1930, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Michigan, Mississippi and Texas had provided for 
the establishment of junior colleges, and California had already 
begun to erect limitations upon their growth. Indeed, the prin- 
cipal feature of junior college legislation was to restrict the estab- 
lishment of this unit to cities or districts able to support them, 
judging such ability in terms of population and wealth. 

In 1929 the North Carolina Supreme Court sustained the au- 
thority of the Board of Education of Asheville to maintain a 
junior college from public funds, and thus the integral char- 
acter of this administrative unit as a part of public education 
was legally established. 

But there are other observations of interest about the develop- 
ment of the junior college. 
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About the beginning of the era considered by this paper there 
was a committee of the National Education Association called 
the Committee on Economy of Time in Education. If I remem- 
ber correctly the late Henry Suzzailo, stalwart educational pioneer, 
was the chairman. I have always thought the report a really 
splendid one. It recommended a reduction in the number of 
years of schooling preceding college, but it was as seed falling 
on dry ground. It never seemed to have any influence on Amer- 
ican public schools. 

Now a quarter of a century afterward, we proclaim in no cavil- 
ling terms that in addition to our previously accepted regimen 
of what should be every normal child’s education, we should not 
subtract as Dr. Suzzallo’s committee recommended, but add—two 
more years! 

Again Dr. Koos was one of the first to show the waste of time 
by the student because of duplications between subject matter in 
junior college and high school. Buffalo studies in this area have 
also been very significant. Yet now we insist that to junior 
college the youth ought to go. 

Why these inconsistencies? Unquestionably our plan of 
school organization, horizontally considered, is wasteful of time 
as the Committee on Economy of Time said it was, though the 
consensus of opinion would doubtless say that on the whole the 
time spent in school is consumed with greater benefit to the 
pupil now than it was then. Consensus might also say, though 
doubtless with greater reservations, that the waste by duplica- 
tion is not as great between the high school and junior college 
as it was when Koos made his study. 

But the reason why we now bravely assert that education 
for all should be extended two years in time is not because of 
internal improvements. It is not primarily because secondary 
and lower college education are both general and thus similar 
in character. The fundamental reason lies outside the institu- 
tions of education. The position taken by these institutions is 
one to which they are pressed by forces from without them and 
because they are themselves social institutions. The reason lies 
in the effect of population changes on American education 
through the relation between population and employment. The 
bare fact of the matter is that our present industrial economy 
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is exerting constantly greater pressure to keep adolescent youth 
in school longer than they have remained in the past. The 
junior college is education’s answer to society’s quest. 

But all innovations of the past twenty-five years in the liberal 
arts area are not as easy to identify as is the junior college. 
While powerful influences bore upon the college from the out- 
side there were some at work on the inside as well. These may 
be earmarked for purposes of our discussion as falling under 
one of three classifications—psychological, sociological, or philo- 
sophical. If this tripart division seems at times a bit artificial 
it will nevertheless, I hope, assist us in our thinking. 

It is only within the last quarter of a century that the re- 
searches of psychology have had any influence on higher edu- 
cation. In fact previous to that period no significant body of 
representative data had been collected by psychologists from 
the college field. The most important phases of this contribu- 
tion have been concerning the individual, the learning process, 
and the results of learning. With respect to the individual the 
great contributions have been the instruments of measuring hu- 
man capacity, the relation of native capacity to achievement in 
higher education, the significance of the distribution of native 
intelligence as a determinant in achievement in higher educa- 
tion, the use of objective means of measuring academic achieve- 
ment, the concept of the individual as a unitary personality, 
more recently the announcement of Thurstone’s Multiple Traits 
Test of the component factors of intelligence, and the study by 
psychological—that is scientific—method of the methodology and 
efficiency of instruction. More recently there has developed the 
biological concept of the learning process as contrasted with 
mechanistic or accretion theory. The former in turn is con- 
sistent with what is by some called multiple learning by which 
is meant that intellect is not the only agent in the process, but 
that it is a complex with the emotions and the physical. 

Time permits only brief comments on some of these highly im- 
portant phases. The widespread implications of the principle 
of individual differences is known more or less intimately to all 
within my hearing. There are still some sectors of the college 
sphere where, though lip service is given to it, practical applica- 
tion is denied. The body of data supporting it is so overwhelm- 
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ing as to make universal acceptance only a matter of time. The 
most difficult problem today is to work out the most effective 
practical means of applying it. 

At the beginning of our period it constituted a lése majesté to 
speak critically of methods of instruction used in college. But 
here too the autocrat has lost his throne. Careful studies by 
trained workers have substituted objective validity for purely 
personal opinion and preferment. Not only individuals, not 
merely local groups, but also national associations have given 
themselves to the evaluation of methodology by diagnosis and 
by experimentation, until today no teacher of any subject in the 
whole range of college offerings can say there is no balm in 
Gilead for him. True we don’t know as confidently as we hope 
to, but we have more usable and valuable information on hand 
than most college teachers give indication that they know exists. 

The use of objective tests of college achievement has attained 
widespread proportions only in more recent years. While this 
development in its initial stages preceded psychological testing 
in the elementary schools, in the college the succession was re- 
versed. The American Council Cooperative Test Service, the 
first national service of its kind and probably still the one serving 
the greatest number of clients, is not yet ten years old. 

The first unified widespread application of these tests was the 
Pennsylvania study by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. This was begun in 1928. The report 
upon it came out about a month ago. The results of this study 
were so devastating that the Foundation apparently hesitated 
to present them with finality until they had been thoroughly 
mulled over. In brief they are that our higher education does 
not educate. Or as the report phrases it, ‘‘the current practice 
of the vast majority of American schools and colleges makes no 
requirement whatever that a given body of knowledge shall be- 
come the relatively permanent and available equipment of the 
student.’” 

The idea that each student is an individual and that it 
might be well to learn something about him, was a new venture 
in higher education. Previously the emphasis was upon what 
the college can require of the student. The college was the sub- 


1 The New York Times Editorial, April 11, 1938. 
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ject and the student was the object of manipulation. Today 
the emphasis is upon what the college can do for the student. 
He is now the subject and the college is the means, the medium 
by which he is to be served. This concept has been consistent 
with the concept of personnel work for the individual as the 
latter was transferred from the army to the college and industry, 
as previously indicated. 

The whole movement has received tremendous stimulation 
through some of the more recent studies in mental hygiene and 
in the part played by the secretions of the endocrine glands, by 
the studies of May and others in personality traits and by such 
studies as the very recent report of Prescott on ‘‘The Relation 
of Emotion to the Educative Process.’’ 

There has come the development of personal record cards, of 
personality measurement, of emphasis on personal development, 
and of guidance. ‘‘This philosophy imposes upon educational 
institutions the obligation to consider the student as a whole, his 
intellectual capacity and achievement, his emotional make-up, 
his physical condition, his social relationships, his vocational 
aptitudes and skills, his moral and religious values, his economic 
resources, his aesthetic appreciations. It puts emphasis, in brief, 
upon the development of the student as a person rather than 
upon his intellectual training alone.’’? The fact of the matter is 
that we are shockingly ignorant of what the effects of educative 
processes and personal experience are upon the young people by 
reason of their being in college. We are beginning to gauge with 
some degree of accuracy the amounts and kinds of facts they 
retain from among the materials formally presented, and we are 
developing some skill in selecting the persons able to use most 
and best from among these materials. But most colleges do not 
know, they do not seem really to care what the modifications of 
personality, of the whole person, of the unit individual, are. 

These several phases of the psychological may be thought of 
by some as various expressions of what is sometimes called the 
scientific movement in its applications to the college. It does 
not seem to me, however, that they are all of this movement. In 
its comprehensive implications it includes also certain aspects 


2‘*Student Personnel Point of View,’’ American Council on Education 
Report, April, 1937. 
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that are sociological and philosophical as well. It is to these 
that I now turn. I have already said that we are now being 
urged by many educational leaders to accept the thesis that two 
years beyond high school is in reality a part of what should be 
general, and some say public, education. But the tradition still 
holds and in certain centers is very strong that education above 
the high school should be limited to the selected few. May I 
point out that in the earlier years of the high school’s history 
the same argument was used about it. The average level of our 
school attendance has continued slowly, but with dogged per- 
sistence, to rise. ‘‘The increase in pupil population of the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges of this country is without parallel 
in the history of the world ... In 1900 there were 237,592 
students in institutions of higher education. The United States 
Office of Education reports a total of 1,055,360 resident students 
of above secondary grade during the regular session from Sep- 
tember, 1933, to June, 1934,’’ besides ‘‘303,754 for the summer 
sessions of 1933.’’* 

A residuum of tradition still remains and expresses itself in a 
strong opposition to the thesis just set forth, maintaining that all 
general education above high school should be denied to any ex- 
cept the mentally elect. This division of opinion arises partly 
from the lack of anything resembling a consensus of opinion 
among those connected with the college as to what is or should 
be its main purpose or purposes. There is, as you well know, the 
widest divergence of opinion on this point. Some contend that 
the intellectual development of the individual should be the sole 
concern. Others judge the institution according to the faith- 
fulness of its product to conform to the best mores of the times. 
Some condemn the college if it does train for successful voca- 
tional placement, while in more recent years still others are say- 
ing that the individual student is a unit personality made up of 
physical, social, emotional, and spiritual, as well as mental ele- 
ments and that it is the responsibility of education, even on the 
so-called higher level, to concern itself with the whole individual 
in his development, and that for it to attend to a single feature 
is a delusion since the factor selected—whatever it be—is closely 
integrated with all the others. 

8 Rainey, Homer P., and others, How Fare American Youth, pp. 43, 44. 
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There is a confusion between intellectual aristocracy and edu- 
cational democracy. In spite of universal support of higher 
education in America by the state, some persons still insist that 
only those who can successfully master a curriculum of the most 
difficult subjects should be given the privilege of attempting 
higher studies, and that only those whose minds can deal with 
intellectual abstractions are worthy of necessary assistance, pub- 
lic or private. There is a failure to connect problems of living 
with general education except by highly tenuous relationship of 
‘‘mental discipline.’’ There is a conflict between the results of 
this education as derived from subjective, authoritarian sources, 
and as impersonally obtained by the use of objective instru- 
ments. In fact, on almost every hand bewilderment confronts 
the seeker after the way out. 

This whole problem is in process of solution by the application 
to it of our social theory. That theory concerns itself with the 
relation of the college to society as well as psychology’s interest 
in its relation to the individual. It strives to find out the func- 
tion of a college in a society such as ours. The solution seems to 
be expressing itself in unmistakable modifications of the cur- 
riculum and in the increasing occupation of the higher levels of 
learning by constantly growing numbers of individuals. 

One of the notable results of the operation of this social theory 
has been the increase of college privileges for Negroes. In 1927 
West Virginia State College was accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the first one of 
its type to achieve such distinction. In 1928 Congress author- 
ized granting regular appropriations to Howard University, 
thus making it a national center of negro higher education. In 
1929 a special committee of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools recommended a list of negro colleges for 
accreditment by that Association. This list has since been re- 
viewed annually by that Association. This whole development 
is one of the great advances of the quarter century. 

The philosophy that has been making itself felt in the college 
area is what may be called pragmatic, but it is not pragmatic 
that is merely practical. It takes on something of the earlier 
etymological meaning of this word as having to do with personal 
proficiency or state affairs. It is a sociological pragmatism. 
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I have already briefly indicated the academically centered 
nature of the college interim preceding the 1914-1916 period. 
Since the War there have been developed in a number of insti- 
tutions special services in fields of government and international 
relations, outstanding among which are Williams College, Uni- 
versities of Southern California, Virginia, Yale, Princeton, 
Georgetown, Syracuse, Colgate, Harvard and Johns Hopkins. 
There has been a wide change of emphasis away from the old 
‘‘liberal education’’—whatever that may have been—to civic 
and social responsibility—whatever that may be,—to attempts 
to understand human relationships. 

In women’s colleges the previous aloofness from immediate 
problems of social living, broken down during the War period, 
has since then shown replacement by a continuing interest in a 
real world of action, of irritating sociological-economic problems, 
and of international difficulties of increasing magnitude, and 
women’s college education is being today geared more to life’s 
situations with an effort to prepare students for at least some of 
life’s many duties, to live richly and effectively in this world. 
There is now being attempted curricular adaptation in prepara- 
tion for civic and political understanding, in part by making the 
student’s residence at college a part of the curricular life in the 
recognition of the student as a social being. Perhaps in no 
other sector of the whole college area are the effects of this socio- 
pragmatic philosophy any more evident than in the changes being 
wrought in this traditionally highly conservative one of women’s 
education. 

Thus there are, it seems to me, some rather clearly defined 
forces that can be ascribed to influences which can be charac- 
terized as psychological, or philosophical. But the entire situa- 
tion may be compared with the composition of the nervous sys- 
tem. After one traces identifiable single nerves for some distance 
they may converge into a ganglion where identities merge. 
Emerging from that center come other lines of stimulation. 
Similarly psychology, sociology, and philosophy seem to merge 
and in their combined influence produce certain results not 
clearly chargeable to any one of them. 

First I would mention changes of the curriculum and of in- 
struction. The curricular include emphasis upon breadth in the 
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junior college; concentration in the senior college; orientation 
courses mainly for freshmen; correlation courses which attempt 
to give over-views of life’s problems such as citizenship, eugenics, 
and human relations; honors courses; independent study; and 
the traditional and preceptoral methods and general examina- 
tions; the cooperative scheme; your own work study plan; 
courses and methods for the poor student; special ones for the 
higher student; foreign study; alumni education; and wide pro- 
grams of adult education. 

It is not surprising that there should be concerted attempts to 
bring together the critical thinking, attempts to evaluate both old 
and new in focal studies of the college. There are four or five 
of such that are particularly worthy of mention. 

The first was a report made by Leon B. Richardson of Dart- 
mouth in 1924 after he visited nineteen colleges in the United 
States, two in Canada, one in Scotland, and nine in England. 

The second was by Fred J. Kelly in behalf of the Common- 
wealth Fund in 1925. Chancellor Capen had an active part 
both in planning and in carrying out this study. Kelly 
examined rather intensively thirteen American arts colleges. 

The third was the survey of the colleges of the United Lu- 
theran Church, nineteen institutions in all. -This study was 
directed by R. J. Leonard and the report, comprising three 
sizable volumes, appeared in 1929. 

The fourth was a survey of the colleges of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, thirty-five institutions, directed by Floyd W. 
Reeves. The report was made in 1932. 

Here indeed were self-examinations of college education the 
like of which had never before occurred in the three centuries 
of that institution in America, or of its forerunners elsewhere. 
Results of various kinds emanated from these studies. Cer- 
tainly none of the institutions involved were just the same after- 
ward as they were before. The changes which took place varied 
widely even among coordinate groups; in some near revolutions 
took place. 

There is a fifth study somewhat different in character from the 
ones already mentioned and certainly much farther reaching in 
its consequences. I refer to the reports of the Committee on 
Revision of Standards of the North Central Association. The 
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new standards adopted and the seven volumes of reports which 
eame from the study, completed less than five years ago, have 
gone far to release the college from the serfdom of standard con- 
formity, to give it new motives for initiative and independence, 
and to center attention upon educational activities and facilities 
as contrasted with the organizational and material features. To 
many colleges entirely new educational frontiers have opened up 
as a result of the new standards first promulgated by this 
Association and now being reflected in modifications of standards 
and accrediting practices all over the United States. 

No overview of our period would be complete without calling 
attention to the influence of propaganda in the American arts 
college. The World War was the first major source of this. 
The sharp difference of opinions and even bitterness wrought by 
the widespread depression have again revived its surges. It has 
mitigated somewhat as an influence on faculties after taking its 
toll, but now its activities are conspicuous in influences and 
methods at work upon the great body of students. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether at any time before in the history of 
the United States there have been so many difficulties in connec- 
tion with education, particularly higher education, because of 
propaganda as there are now. 

The latest outside force with which we have had to wrestle 
has been the depression. Of the numerous effects which it has 
had upon the college, outstanding are the pressure of new socio- 
economic theories, the increase in student enrolment, and direct 
federal aid to students. If we talk to ourselves frankly, we are 
compelled to admit that we don’t know where we are going be- 
eause of any one of these three pressures from the outside. 
Most institutions have welcomed federal aid; most welcome, a 
few protest student increase; and the degrees of succumbing to 
the modern theories vary widely. Clearly we are in a transition 
period. Abruptly to stop student aid now is a practical impos- 
sibility. There will then be more persons to be taken care of. 

But there is still another general characteristic of the college 
at present that cannot be omitted. The effects of the forces that 
have been operative upon it during the past twenty-five years 
have been cumulative. Studies of the colleges, by the colleges, 
within the colleges, are now widely current. An institution no 
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longer seems to think itself respectable unless it is carrying on 
some feature which it calls an experiment. Those colleges in 
America which are oldest and historically most conservative have 
made or are making innovations of some kind, frequently in con- 
nection with the curriculum. They are reorganizing this way 
or that. There is an unmistakable trend to check objectively 
the efficacy of our own innovations. 

We began the quarter century with serenity; we end it in 
great commotion—shall we say ‘‘confusion’’? 

But some real advances have been made. The individual 
student is receiving recognition he never before had with refer- 
ence to his ability as well as his unified personality. The college 
is unquestionably closer to the life of both its students and its 
contributing society than it was twenty-five years ago. It is no 
longer the Holy of Holies into whose inner sanctum only the 
academic priests can enter. To change the figure of speech, it 
is on the table of the experimental laboratory. What is to be 
done is no longer directed by mere opinion. Instead the parlia- 
ment of objectivity is struggling to work out proper democratic 


plans. There seems to be emerging a new streamline college, 
glittering with costly clubs, memorial stadia, commercialized 
athletics, and expensive fraternity and sorority houses; with 
publicity that strikes one in the eye as well as on the ear; a 
college that is to a degree that it never was before the reflection 
of the dominating ideas of its constituency. 





PRESSING PRESENT PROBLEMS OF INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES * 


F. W. BOATWRIGHT 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND 


E warden of Sing Sing Prison is said to have remarked that 

he had an advantage over presidents of colleges in that he was 
independent of his alumni control. I judge the word ‘‘inde- 
pendent’’ in my topic is to be interpreted in some such sense. 
Certainly the colleges thus classified are now more than ever 
beset by difficulties and problems that endanger their indepen- 
dence if not their very existence. 

Most perplexing of these problems is the matter of adequate 
financial support. Three recent factors have made this problem 
acute. These are loss of endowment income by reason of the drop 
in interest rates by thirty to forty per cent, the tax policy of the 
Federal government which has tended to dry up the sources of 
philanthropic giving to education, and the increasing largess of 
the Federal government to tax-supported schools. The com- 
bined pressure of these three factors in present-day education 
tends to cut down both the income and the student enrolment of 
independent colleges and will doubtless cause some of these col- 
leges to close their doors. Indeed, some educational journals 
freely predict that the eventual mortality, especially among the 
church-related colleges in the group classed as independent, will 
be large—perhaps even as large as fifty per cent. Naturally, 
independent institutions such as Harvard and Yale, which to- 
gether have more endowment than all the colleges in the southern 
states, will be able to carry on indefinitely ; but many small inde- 
pendent colleges, already weak financially, may find it impossible 
to maintain a competent faculty or to recruit an adequate body 
of students. These two problems are already acute in many small 
colleges. An illustration is afforded by the present situation in 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
This Association has in its membership one hundred and forty- 
one standard colleges. It is reported that at the latest meeting 

* Address at the regional conference of the Association held at Richmond, 
Virginia, October 21, 1938. 
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of the Association twenty-seven of these colleges were either put 
on probation or were warned concerning their standards. 
Twenty-five of these thus put on notice were independent colleges. 

This regional conference would doubtless like to know what can 
be done about such a situation. College administrators, of course, 
are not unaware of the facts. Many are earnestly striving to 
devise ways and means to solve the problems involved. 

In the first place it should be said that it would be very unwise 
to fight the tax-supported schools. They are necessary in a de- 
mocracy, and with the utmost good will we should make them 
better rather than try to reduce their effectiveness. They are 
our schools, and in the days that lie ahead they will unquestion- 
ably have to carry a yet larger share of the educational burden. 
It seems to me far preferable for us to demonstrate to our Ameri- 
ean public that the independent college is indispensable in a free 
democracy. 

From the birth of our constitutional government we have had 
in America a dual system of education. Until the War Between 
the States higher education was largely in the control of colleges 
on private foundation. Through the centralizing tendencies that 
grow out of war and with an increasing sense of national soli- 
darity, the Federal government began in the 1860’s for the first 
time really to concern itself with education. By the end of the 
World War the tax-supported colleges of the United States, while 
fewer in number than the colleges on private foundation, were 
enrolling, in round numbers, 195,000 students, as compared with 
325,000 in privately supported colleges. They enjoyed annual 
revenues of $91,304,000, as compared with $148,837,000 of the 
privately supported colleges. But the World War was not dif- 
ferent from other wars in its centralizing tendencies, and since 
the college session of 1919-20 the increase of students and of 
income at the tax-supported colleges has been phenomenal. In 
1933-34, the latest session for which federal official figures are 
available, there were enrolled in the tax-supported colleges of 
the United States 529,931 students, and the annual income of 
these colleges was $215,438,000. In the same year the colleges on 
private foundation enrolled 525,429 students and enjoyed annual 
income from all sources of $207,434,000. It thus appears that 
five years ago the tax-supported colleges of the United States sur- 
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passed the independent colleges both in enrolment of students 
and in annual income. It is also evident that the rate of increase 
both in student attendance and in income is far more rapid for 
the tax-supported institutions. 

Mr. Trevor Arnett, former president of the General Educa- 
tion Board, has this year prepared, and has published in part, a 
series of studies on ‘‘Trends in Enrolment in State and Endowed 
Colleges in the United States from 1928-29 through 1936-37,’’ 
in which he shows that for the nine years under consideration the 
state colleges and universities made a gain in enrolment of 24.9%, 
while the independent universities made a gain of only 3.6%, and 
the independent colleges suffered a loss of 0.1%. When Mr. 
Arnett considers the enrolment by regions, he finds that the rela- 
tive losses of the independent colleges in the Southeast, the region 
with which we are immediately concerned, are noticeably greater 
than in the country at large. It seems unnecessary to cite addi- 
tional figures in order to demonstrate the seriousness of the finan- 
cial and enrolment problems which confront the independent col- 
leges. Administrators of these colleges and their friends rightly 
view the situation with deep concern. 

There is also the closely related problem of a competent col- 
lege faculty. While alumni or other loyalties may hold a good 
teacher for a considerable period, especially in time of emergency, 
no policy of development for independent colleges can be based 
on any other foundation than just financial compensation for ser- 
vices rendered. Declining college income inevitably means re- 
duced salaries of instruction and the consequent inability of the 
administration either to retain able young teachers or to bring 
such teachers into the faculty from other institutions. The suc- 
cessful growing college must ever seek to fill its vacancies with 
abler men than their predecessors, men of scholarship and per- 
sonal force who love both learning and youth. Such teachers 
demand for themselves and for their students good libraries, 
laboratories and other physical equipment of a modern college. 
Not every teacher will be a researcher, but enough of them should 
be research men for the spirit of inquiry and investigation to 
pervade the institution, and so far as humanly possible every one 
should be a competent instructor and inspirer of youth. 
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I once had dinner @ deux with Dr. Lyman Abbott, one of the 
clearest thinkers I ever knew. He inquired very kindly about 
the college of which I was president, and among other questions 
asked whether any of our professors had written any books. It 
so happened that two of our ablest men had just published books 
of which the rest of us were rather proud. I therefore replied, 
somewhat boastfully, that two of our faculty were winning fame 
for themselves and for the college by their excellent publications. 
Dr. Abbott’s reply shocked me, but there is in it food for thought. 
He said, ‘‘Mr. Boatwright, if I were president of a college and a 
member of my faculty published a book, I would discharge him 
immediately.’’ He explained by saying, ‘‘It is the business of a 
professor to teach, not to publish books. He should write his 
books on the minds of his students.’’ Undoubtedly, we all recog- 
nize the problem of building and maintaining a faculty in the 
independent college in this time of decreasing income. Neverthe- 
less the question remains—what can be done about it? 

First of all, let me say that I think we have taken our inde- 
pendent colleges too much for granted and have assumed that 
they would go on forever. It has been easy to say, as Dr. Chas. 
W. Dabney taught us some years ago to say, that a college was 
more enduring than an empire and might be classed among the 
indestructible things of earth. We have learned in recent years 
that both empires and colleges are rather to be classed as perish- 
ables. This means that our efforts to strengthen our institutions 
must be both sagacious and unceasing. 

Moreover, we must be more diligent to educate the public, and 
especially our normal constituencies, as to the value of the work 
we are doing. Alumni of the independent colleges have had a 
preponderant share in building this American republic, but they 
have not taken sufficient thought as to who shall maintain it in 
the years to come. Teachers in independent colleges have been 
free to discuss social, economic and political questions both in the 
classroom and before the public. These colleges have been 
forums of free expression and their graduates became accustomed 
while yet in college to untrammeled expression of opinion. 
Generally, these graduates have maintained in the public press 
and in legislative halls the same independent habits of thought 
and speech learned in college. Such men in America have been 
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since colonial days the guardians of democracy. Such men can 
never sink their individuality in a totalitarian state. I do not 
believe that it is necessary that colleges of the type I indicate be 
numerous in America, but they must be strong both in finances 
and in faculty. They must be able to weather storms of adverse 
public opinion when men in their faculties speak out strongly in 
condemnation of popular fallacies. If democracy is to continue 
in the spirit in which our fathers knew it, such independent col- 
leges must exist in every great region of the republic and should 
have the unswerving support of all men who love freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly and freedom 
in religion. 

Another aspect of the independent college which the public 
does not sufficiently understand is its record of character build- 
ing. It is the fashion today in some quarters to say that the 
building of character is no part of the function of a college. 
Books and magazine articles proclaim this false doctrine from the 
housetops. It is true that the state-supported universities of con- 
tinental Europe, and all others after their model, usually dis- 
claim all obligation to their students in the matter of morals and 
conduct. They regard the intellect as their concern and take 
small thought for feelings, sensibilities and will, where action is 
motivated. The independent college generally and the church- 
related college particularly have here a great opportunity. They 
have always claimed to enter this realm, but they have not done 
enough. England has shown the way with her small colleges 
grouped at Oxford and Cambridge, where the individual is not 
lost in the crowd. Harvard and Yale with their modern house 
systems have paid the tribute of imitation to the old English 
organization. The independent college that treats its students 
as individuals, sets before them high standards of conduct in its 
faculty, insists on clean and gentlemanly living as well as on high 
scholastic standards, may confidently expect to win a worthy and 
adequate constituency. Character still commands a good price 
in the market places of democracy. In all its present turmoil 
and unrest the world yet believes that its sons and daughters may 
have high standards of conduct and character and that justice 
and brotherhood may follow upon the conflicts and oppressions 
of the present time. 
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Closely allied with the building of character is the training for 
Christian leadership, to which our church-related colleges are 
definitely committed. The colleges supported by the state send 
out some admirable Christian leaders, which is as should be ex- 
pected, for they happily include in their faculties many able 
Christian teachers; but all past experience shows that the great 
majority of those who lead in religious enterprises, whether as 
ministers, missionaries, teachers, social workers or Christian lay- 
men, come from the independent colleges. This high achieve- 
ment is a crown of glory for these colleges, but the heartening 
fact is not sufficiently understood or appreciated. It should be 
known of all men, for in such knowledge lies hope of adequate 
support for the future. 

To the speaker the course to be pursued by the independent col- 
lege seems reasonably plain. These colleges must publish to the 
world their difficulties, caused by low interest rates, by govern- 
mental tax policies, and by undue federal aid to state institutions. 
(Parenthetically it may be remarked that federal aid limited to 
underprivileged areas would cause but little unfavorable comment. 
It is the vast and increasing federal aid with its threat of cen- 
tralized control that arouses fear and alarm in our democracy.) 

The independent colleges must also keep the world informed 
as to their patriotic service in behalf of free discussion and of 
all the cherished freedoms of democracy. Their graduates must 
be trained not to submerge their personalities in the state, as the 
totalitarians enjoin, but rather to love and serve their country as 
becomes educated citizens who think for themselves. These col- 
leges must also serve the spiritual needs of their age by fitting 
their graduates for high moral leadership. Their graduates must 
be ready to serve the church as well as the state and should be 
imbued with the idealism that only religion can provide. They 
should go forth from college halls to serve their less advantaged 
fellows rather than to exploit them. 

I believe that if the independent college will really do these 
things and will demonstrate to the world that it can make men 
after the pattern I have outlined, then its future is assured. Our 
democracy needs such institutions and I believe will pay the 
price required to secure them. 
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Of course the wise administrator will use all means at his com- 
mand to enlist the support of his alumni, of the citizens of his 
locality or state, and of his church organization. Much is being 
done by some colleges in securing annuities and bequests. Prob- 
ably yet more can be accomplished by enlisting the aid of friendly 
trust companies and friends of the legal profession in the making 
of wills that will carry legacies for the college of the testator’s 
choice. Every college should carry on a continuing campaign 
for bequests. 

Most college presidents try to attend to so much detail that they 
have but little time for the really important affairs of their insti- 
tution. They need a Jethro to show them how to dispose of the 
thousand and one petty details that fill up their days. I recall 
hearing the late President Blackwell say on a certain occasion 
that if he succeeded in bringing one able man a year into the 
Randolph-Macon faculty he felt he had fully earned his annual 
salary. If our presidents can devote their energies to building 
faculties of able teachers and to inducing the public to appreciate 
the vital and indispensable service our independent colleges are 


rendering to church and state, they will not only earn their 
salaries but they will fill both their treasuries and their class- 
rooms and may hope to perpetuate their institutions through the 
centuries. 





COLLEGE TRUSTEES AND COLLEGE FINANCES 


HENRY NELSON SNYDER 
PRESIDENT, WOFFORD COLLEGE 


(COLLEGE Trustees—I have seen them come and go for more 

than thirty years. Almost without exception it has been a pro- 
cession of rather able men, men above the average in ability, stand- 
ing, and leadership. They have, all of them, been loyal to the 
institution, and within their understanding tried to advance its 
best interests and keep faith with their responsibilities as trustees. 
Without complaint and generously, even to the point of sacrifice, 
they have spent their time and thought, and many of them their 
money. They have patiently endured long hours of debate and 
discussion, which to some of them seemed needless and futile, and 
in the end have come to friendly conclusions without any post- 
mortem criticisms of what had been done by the majority. Par- 
ticularly in these very recent years, under the assaults of those 
who did not understand the difficulties against which they were 
struggling, with courage, steadfastness, and devotion they have 
labored to preserve the resources of the institution when they were 
threatened with wreck from economic forces beyond their control. 
As one college president to others who know, I am grateful beyond 
measure to the men called college trustees throughout the nation 
who, with the economic foundations of their world slipping beneath 
their feet and its towers falling in ruins about their shoulders, 
have gallantly carried on to protect and preserve the spiritual 
and intellectual values intrusted to them. It is a genuinely epic 
story, this battle of the American college trustees during the past 
decade to guard from destruction the interests committed to their 
care. 

But how are men of this-type and calibre recruited for the ser- 
vice of the colleges? It is not blindly done by chance or accident. 
Such groups as make up college boards of trustees could not be 
what they are unless they were chosen with a purpose, that is, 
intelligently selected because of certain qualities of mind and tem- 
perament and position. This leads me to say that I believe that 
in the main, whatever the nature of charter provisions, college trus- 
tees fill their own vacancies and name their own successors. My 
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observation, covering a rather long period of time and over a wide 
field, is that, though the legal right to name boards of trustees 
inheres in some outside group or organization, the president and 
trustees themselves do by suggestion and influence actually select 
their successors, and most boards of trustees are de facto if not de 
jure self-perpetuating. 

Now I am well aware that such a system, be it by legal require- 
ment or by permission of institutional habit, has its defects and 
disadvantages—the inbreeding of similar minds, the continuation 
of the same age-groups and classes, the failure to introduce the 
shocks that come from fresh attitudes and unfamiliar ways of 
thinking, resulting in the hardening of an institution into a hide- 
bound, unprogressive conservatism. However, if the president is 
as wise as he ought to be, and most of them are, he has been able to 
guard against these dangers and, while maintaining a certain con- 
tinuing integrity in the life of the college, bring into its control, 
gradually, enough men of varying age and experience for flexible 
adjustments to changing conditions, educational and social. In 
general, therefore, I think I can say that if a particular institution 
gets into trouble of any kind, it is rarely ever due to actual mis- 
management or derelictions of duty on the part of trustees. 

However chosen, by themselves or by some outside body, what 
are the bases of choice when trustees are to be replaced? Examine 
a list of any group of trustees, and it will be found that sheer 
leadership and influence will easily account for most of them— 
political, religious, and financial influence and leadership. In 
selecting men from such groups, however, it should be remembered 
that there are certain important limitations. There must be 
regional and denominational representation, particularly if the 
college is a so-called independent institution, and if it is denomi- 
nationally affiliated, the selection of trustees is confined almost 
exclusively to membership in the controlling religious body. Tax- 
supported institutions are not freed from any of these limitations, 
denominational or regional. They must, or do, take into consid- 
eration both church membership and the sections of the state from 
which prospective trustees come, with the additional worry of 
possible political complications. 

The rather striking thing about the make-up of the average col- 
lege board of trustees is the absence of professional educators or 
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even of men who have had educational experience. It does seem 
that a board having charge of an educational institution should 
draw into its membership those whose training in this specialized 
field would render them highly serviceable in estimating and inter- 
preting the values inherent in reports of deans and presidents. 
As it is, such values are usually passed over by the average board 
of trustees as something ‘‘beyond them”’ or at least as matters they 
are willing to turn over to other college officers without even being 
concerned with what it is all about. Their business is to know 
whether the college closed with a deficit or a credit balance or 
whether the investments showed up well for the current year. 

This means that in general boards of trustees accept their 
responsibilities as chiefly financial, limiting their responsibility 
to the investment and protection of the capital resources of the 
institution. I believe, moreover, that a factual investigation 
would reveal that, in the main, they have done an extremely good 
job in this phase of their obligations, in many cases doing better 
by the institution than they have been able to do by their own 
private affairs. A sensitiveness to maintain intact endowments 
under trying temptations should be recorded to the credit of 
boards of trustees during these recent uncertain and confused 
economic years. Of course, all have not been able wisely to resist 
the temptations incident to such conditions, and some colleges have 
emerged with their capital resources shattered and grievously 
impaired. In the main, however, it is to the glory of the majority 
of them that they have brought so many of our institutions through 
various kinds of ‘‘deals’’ with their financial foundations reason- 
ably secure while other financial enterprises have gone to wreck 
beyond recovery. 

But after all this has been said, everyone at present associated 
officially with college trustees must know they are facing their 
duties from a quite new point of view. And this new point of 
view has to do with how to invest college funds for a maximum 
income and a reasonably certain measure of safety. Yesterday it 
was easy enough to get investments bringing six, seven, and even 
eight per cent. In 1928 Wofford College, for example, netted 
seven per cent on its small endowment of $700,000, with only 
$750.00 past due from any source. On account of the shrinkage 
in income it will require at least $300,000 more to bring in approxi- 
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mately the same income. That is to say that, if college endow- 
ments are the same now as they were ten years ago, they are 
actually, in terms of income, one-third less. 

This condition is bringing acutely to the attention of college 
boards of trustees the question of how to remedy this staggering 
shrinkage in income. They are seeing clearly that there are just 
two ways of doing it—a proportionate increase in student fees or, 
and, a proportionate increase in endowment. The first, increase in 
student charges, is the easy, ready-to-hand way, and most institu- 
tions have taken it—as they should. The second, increase in 
capital resources, is the difficult way, far more difficult now, for 
reasons which all understand, than it was in the comparatively 
lush 1920’s. Yet we all know, and we must get our trustees to 
know it as an essential element in their trusteeship, that there is no 
satisfying sense of security without an endowment of more or less 
adequate proportions. Say what we will about requiring students 
to pay a just share of the costs of education, the very integrity of a 
college is menaced without that independence which can only come 
when its continuing service is not wholly a matter of how many 
knock at its doors for admission. Upon this independence may 
hang the very quality of its instruction and the nature of its educa- 
tional service. 

This leads me to say that from now on the major responsibility 
of the board of trustees is not only the conservation of the financial 
resources of the college but the increase of them. Among the 
standing committees, therefore, must be a new committee whose 
business it is to plot and plan unceasingly in both organized and 
individual ways for continuous additions to the institution’s capi- 
tal-funds, realizing as never before, that in this direction lies its 
safety, its permanence, and even its educational integrity. Min- 
isters, lawyers, business men who have served so efficiently and 
faithfully in the past according to the well-known conventional 
methods, should be brought into such a conception of their obliga- 
tions as will set them to work to discover sources of potential gifts 
and to make them available for the high uses of society through 
the institution they represent. The business man on the board, 
knowing his associates in the world of affairs as he does, must 
accept as a part of his trusteeship the privilege of calling to their 
attention what the needs of his institution are and how wealth can 
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be consecrated through it into immortal spiritual values. The 
minister and the lawyer, holding a peculiarly intimate relationship 
as friends and advisers of their fellowmen, should use this rela- 
tionship in the writing of wills for the benefit of the college. Here, 
I believe, is a mine of wealth which has hardly been touched, par- 
ticularly in the South. It has not been touched because it has not 
been worked. It is now the duty of trustees to work it. 

How far we can trust in the future to special campaigns is a 
serious question to consider. We shall doubtless have them always 
with us, like the poor, for colleges shall never cease to be classed 
among the poor. Nevertheless, they are more or less spasmodic in 
the experience of an institution. However, we should be making 
provision for a steady in-flowing stream of fresh resources to meet 
the needs of long-time planning, and upon the trustees we must 
somehow contrive to place this responsibility. And the president 
of the college—here is one other important duty added to the few 
others which are his! 





EDUCATION THROUGH DISCOVERY* 


ISAIAH BOWMAN 
PRESIDENT, THE JOHNS HoPpKINS UNIVERSITY 


S recently as 1927 Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch referred to the 

man who had planted women’s colleges at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, as ‘‘that gentle, wise, and possibly misguided man.’’ The 
challenge conveyed in the word misguided deserves acceptance, 
for I assume that this occasion was intended in part as an oppor- 
tunity to examine the proposition that women’s colleges have 
demonstrated their right to a permanent and honorable place in 
higher education. I would like to approach a fresh conclusion 
through an enquiry as to the meaning and implications of one 
word and that word is discovery. I propose to look at discovery 
as a yardstick of accomplishment no matter to whom it is cred- 
ited. By it is meant not only self-discovery within the indi- 
vidual, but discovery also in the world outside the individual 
as an indispensable ingredient of the life of the scholar. In the 
field of discovery we no longer challenge the source of an idea 
before examining its merits; we do not admit that women and 
men live in two separate worlds. We do not ask of a discovery 
that it proclaim its sex before we express willingness to appraise 
its value. 

In a European town of great distinction once lived a poet 
who secured his place in history by offering, so it is said, to teach 
the whole art of poetry in six lessons. His offer was scorned by 
his progressive townsmen who had long before repudiated the 
idea that knowledge and intellectual power can be measured by 
the yard or sold in the street. Among them, according to legend, 
a funnel (shaped like an ear trumpet) had long been used as a 
derisive symbol of an undesirable type of education, suggesting 
as it does that knowledge is too commonly poured into the pupil 
without arousing the desire for independent effort and thought. 
The pretentious poet gained wider popular renown than the 
town’s philosophers. Ever since he advertised his powers, su- 
perficial persons elsewhere in that country are advised to go to 
the town in question and have knowledge poured in by way of 
the legendary funnel. 

* Address delivered at Goucher College’s Fiftieth Anniversary, October 
14, 1938. 
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Despite the marvelous constructions of eye and ear we use 
them in relation to the intellect in such a way as to create end- 
less difficulty. Ever since the invention of printing we have 
steadily increased the number of persons who suppose that they 
are thinking when they are only spelling out words or following 
the lines of printed paragraphs. We have too often let records 
of experience take the place of experience. ‘‘ Read or barbarise,’’ 
says a humanist, and a scientist seconds the motion by adding 
‘‘publish or perish.’’ These are natural reactions in view of the 
importance of records in expanding human powers. Armies, 
governments, institutions are now generally administered on 
paper. Civilization is to a surprising degree based on records. 
The earliest historical documents were largely contracts about 
arrows, cattle, and other possessions. The keepers of the records 
were trained men. Next in importance to the temple and the 
king’s palace in ancient Egypt and old Babylonia was the hall of 
records. In fact it was sometimes a part of the temple. Social 
organization and knowledge could be bound together when folk 
memory came to be supplemented by records of past experiences. 
The area of human possibilities was immeasurably widened cen- 
tury by century by putting notations of experience on papyrus, 
baked clay, stone, wax, and paper. 

With abundant records of diversified and important human 
experience before us, there arises the temptation to depend on 
the record, to quote chapter and verse and let it go at that. 
This is learning detached from experience. It leads to over- 
verbalization, to the authoritarian point of view, to bookishness, 
or what has long been known as scholasticism. How do we avoid 
this danger? If records of past experience are so important, 
how does education go about using them to the best advantage? 

Self-discovery seems to me to be at once the method and the 
goal of higher education—not the mere recognition of recorded 
facts that come under the eye but a summoning forth of the 
power of the student by the discovery of the stimulating fact or a 
newly recognised relationship. Out of the student’s recognition 
of discovery of things and relations beyond himself comes also 
the first recognition of the student’s own powers. Self-discovery 
is one of the profoundest human experiences. Aristotle observed 
that the individual alone is substantial reality and individuals 
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are diverse combinations of our infinitely varied human qualities. 
That is why elaborate educational schemes are likely to be poor 
schemes. The scheme does not make the individual. All the 
schools in the world and all the technical competence in the world 
will not make @ great painting unless the painter himself is great. 

The most nearly constant condition of discovery is discipline. 
One rarely just comes upon a new thing. The moment of dis- 
covery may be as brief as a lightning flash but the recognition 
of fact or relation that made the discovery grows out of long 
hours of disciplined work. It can be set down as a deliberate 
conclusion based upon wide experience that no great work was 
ever done without severe self-discipline. Coupled with this must 
go tolerance for variations in the person. The infinite variety of 
man is not accommodated by the pattern of the average. Crea- 
tive thought and uniformity are ever at war. High talent is in- 
evitably and continuously cramped by system. A miller’s son 
thought he could paint and today so many thousands come each 
year to gaze at his self-portrait that the floor is deeply worn at 
the place where they pass. A young potter’s apprentice concen- 
trates on porcelain and lays such artistic and business founda- 
tions as have not been moved for two hundred years. But if 
‘*heroic minds come under no rule’’ the hard work of such minds 
is at least a common ingredient of both the heroic minds and the 
methods of the schools. 

The genius has a unique place in life. He represents creation 
at high tide. But civilization is far from being the creation of 
genius alone. It has been said that the genius raids, but the 
common people come in and possess. Genius makes its own rules 
and systems and we needn’t worry about it. But there is a much 
more widely dispersed thing, and a socially indispensable thing, 
known as talent. Every college class has it. Some of it may 
flower into genius but most of it finds expression in solid and 
useful ideas and organizations that make civilization a going con- 
cern. Out of narrow seas of experience come most of the young 
men and women who discover, in the course of time, wider human 
possibilities for the realization of the hopes of society. They 
speak the folk language. Their concern is with the bonds that 
hold society together and the ideas that social forces embody. 
Higher education has been said to be the great ordinary means 
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to a great ordinary end—the raising of the intellectual tone of 
society, the cultivation of the public mind, the inculcation of high 
principles that serve as a rallying point for effective and well- 
directed enthusiasm and aspiration. Education, said Cardinal 
Newman, is high, it means intellectual eyes to know and they do 
not grow in one’s sleep nor do we gain them by haphazard. 
They come through disciplined freedom. The schools provide 
the means for such disciplined freedom, for the lofty vistas of 
youth, for self-creation, and for that view of the whole, that 
social sense that gives self-expression its highest justification. 

During this past summer Queen Mary of England visited 
Cambridge on the occasion of the opening of the first block of 
new buildings at Newnham College, one of the women’s colleges 
associated with Cambridge University. A London Times edi- 
torial commenting on the royal visit recalled the anxious doubts 
concerning higher education for women in earlier days and con- 
cluded that all of the bogies had now been laid. It has been 
found by sufficiently long experiment that men and women can 
grow side by side in wisdom. No longer need Lila in ‘‘The 
Princess’’ ery out, ‘‘ You men have done it: how I hate you all!’’ 
in protest against the jests of men, or against exclusively male 
education, or against the skill with which men have sought and 
obtained contributions from women to educate men! Here, to- 
night, you will have many witnesses to the heights which women 
have gained in discovery, in education, in citizenship, despite 
these handicaps. 

Women were once supposed not to have sufficient force for 
real achievement, but it has been at last acknowledged that ideas 
and their discussion do not require either the bulging muscle or 
the bold mien affected by the male of aggressive type. Mme. 
Curie’s work required such strength of mind and back as few 
men possess. She quietly but relentlessly pursued her work for 
long years in a primitive laboratory with a leaky roof and today 
happy lives in millions of homes bear witness to her triumph. 
Perhaps, however, we extol Marie Curie and other women of 
distinction not for their chief ability but for that which they do 
that most nearly resembles what men do. Should we not praise 
them for their larger endowment of intuition and encourage 
them in its exercise? The question does not spring from theory 
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but from experience. For thirty married years I have known 
the power of intuition as again and again I have had my logically 
constructed, elaborately developed, and possibly pontifically de- 
livered arguments demolished by a single intuitive and humorous 
flash from the opposite side of the breakfast table! 

Newton D. Baker once said that ‘‘most men become unedu- 
cated as soon as they stop inquiring.’’ By inquiry no doubt he 
meant discovery, for intelligent inquiry on the frontiers of knowl- 
edge leads to discovery. But inquiry and curiosity can be exer- 
cised on a low or on a high level. Originality by itself is not 
enough. One can be original about trivialities. A choice is 
necessary—not vagrant choice but intelligent, deliberate, and 
conscious choice as to the level we occupy in thought and in the 
action that thought may determine. This is the high road of 
education—to elevate the choosing process by heroic example, by 
experience with the best, by disciplined self-discovery. 

I wish to bring the warmest greetings of The Johns Hopkins 
University. May I explain why our convictions as well as our 
sentiments support the existing friendship between our two insti- 
tutions? Culture—the commodity in which colleges deal—is a 
state of mind, not objects in a museum or lessons in a book. It is 
a state of mind that grows out of association with the best things— 
in colleges as well as in museums, and in all other workshops and 
repositories of the products of men of talent and genius. That 
state of mind known as culture is not brought into being in this or 
any other neighborhood except by conscious effort over a long 
period of time. The schools constitute one of its agencies—our 
comprehensive school systems as well as our institutions of higher 
education. By its very nature, education is to some extent a 
repetitive process. Each new generation has its day of scouting 
in the lofty headwater region of human experience. To per- 
petuate and to teach the best of that experience and to train 
students to use it skillfully require skilled men and women. It 
is in institutions that skills are gathered together to implement 
a cooperative and balanced scheme of student work. Institutions 
also serve as systematic reminders of high purpose to the com- 
munity as well as to students. The general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, as one means of culture, is so important for these United 
States that Washington took pains to emphasize its institutional 
aspect in his Farewell Address. 











SOME TRUE AND FALSE IDEAS ABOUT COLLEGE. 
EDUCATION* 


WILLIAM B. MUNRO 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT, CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, AND PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE PaciFic SOUTHWEST 


HIS title, I am afraid, sounds rather pontifical, but it is not 
quite so bad as it sounds. It does not imply an intention to 
pick out, from the vast stock of ideas concerning education, certain 
ones to be stamped as true and others as false. Very few ideas of 
any kind, as a matter of fact, are wholly true or wholly false. 
Most of them are partly in one category and partly in the other; 
they are true with qualifications, or under certain conditions. 
Where we usually err is by trying to give limited propositions an 
unlimited applicability. 

Education, as I see it, is an art rather than a science. In say- 
ing this I do not profess to know anything about the psychology of 
education. I speak only as one who for nearly sixty years has 
been primarily concerned with trying to get himself educated or 
trying to educate others. For twenty years, as it happens, I was 
myself experimented upon by teachers in school, college and post- 
graduate institutions. Then, for nearly twice that length of time 
I have been experimenting on others. 

It would be strange if, after so long and varied an experience, 
one did not have a few observations to make upon the educational 
process, and it is these that are now being laid before you for what 
they may be worth. They will be stated in a series of simple and 
definite propositions—not through any intent to be dogmatic, but 
because the more explicit your statement the easier it is for others 
to differ with you and get a discussion started. 


I 


The first proposition relates to the purpose of a college educa- 
tion. Everybody has heard it stated many times and in a great 
variety of ways. The purpose of a college education, one hears it 
said, is to broaden the bounds of a student’s knowledge, or make 
him more efficient in gaining a livelihood, or develop character, or 
-* One of the Pomona College Anniversary Lectures. 
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promote better citizenship in a democracy, or help him to use his 
leisure time. 

But all these purposes can be rolled into one by saying that the 
chief task of the college is to stimulate minds into self-propelled 
activity. Put the accent upon ‘‘self-propelled,’’ because there is 
no substitute for a self-starter in the intellectual mechanism. Un- 
less a college education induces young men and women to move 
under their own steam it accomplishes very little. If, on the other 
hand, it succeeds in doing this almost all other shortcomings may 
be forgiven. 

That ought to be a commonplace, but unhappily it is not so 
regarded. Otherwise we would hear less about the necessity of 
studying this or that subject in order that one may go out into the 
world equipped with information about it. Repeatedly this ques- 
tion is asked of me as a college teacher: ‘‘Don’t you think your 
students ought to know something about international affairs, or 
monetary problems, or practical politics, or various other matters 
of great timely importance? Is it fair to young men and women 
when a college sends them out into the world without any knowl- 
edge of the actual problems which they are likely to encounter?’’ 
Such questions, of course, betoken a failure to distinguish between 
supplies and equipment—a distinction which ought to be kept in 
mind by students and teachers quite as much as by accountants 
and auditors. 

Let me illustrate by an analogy from a somewhat distant field, 
the history of polar exploration. For a great many years, you 
will remember, there was an orthodox method of trying to pene- 
trate the polar regions. The explorer provided himself with sup- 
plies of every variety, using his utmost ingenuity to get the most 
into the least space and trying to foresee every possible need on the 
way. Then, when he had accumulated what he thought would 
carry him through, he made his dash across the ice, fervently hop- 
ing that the supplies would last out the journey. Sometimes they 
did ; but more often they didn’t, and when they didn’t it was just 
too bad. 

Now that is exactly the way in which a great many young men 
and women seem to look upon the task of preparing themselves for 
the longer journey of later years. A college, they seem to think, is 
a place where you spend four years taking aboard supplies for the 
trip. Get all the knowledge you can, therefore, of as many differ- 
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ent varieties as you can. And preferably get it in concentrated 
form so that it will be easier to carry. Then go out into the world 
with the hope that your stock of knowledge will last to the end of 
your days. 

But explorers of the polar regions have now found a different 
and better method. Steffannson went into the Arctic Circle and 
travelled all over it for four years without taking any food sup- 
plies at all. He took tools—a gun, ammunition, fishing tackle— 
and lived off the country. Being thus equipped he could have 
roamed the polar regions for a lifetime. He called it The Friendly 
Arctic because it reacted to him in that spirit. 

So, when a college sends anyone out on a journey of world 
exploration, the most useful thing it can do for him is to see that 
he is well equipped with the tools and implements that he will 
need—chief among which is a mind of radioactive propensities. 
Not merely a ‘‘well-stored mind,’’ for a well-informed man is not 
always a clear-thinking man. There are men with encyclopedic 
minds who nevertheless seem quite unable to seize upon the vitals 
of any new problem. 


II 


Education begins in college; for some people it ends there 
also ; but true education never terminates for anyone on commence- 
ment day. Hence it is amusing to read that So-and-So ‘‘received 
his education’’ or ‘‘completed his education’’ at this or that uni- 
versity. If the truth were stated, in the case of any successful 
man, it would be that he began his education there but has been 
continuing it at an accelerated pace ever since. Is it not strange 
to hear anyone say, at fifty years of age: ‘‘I never studied any 
history’’ or ‘‘I received no education in economics’’? Think of 
anyone who has lived through the past ten years and received no 
education in economics! 

Experience is the greatest of all teachers, but experience can 
be made useful only to minds that are prepared. The School of 
Hard Knocks has a distinguished body of alumni, but they have 
paid the highest tuition fee of any group of college graduates in 
the world. And I notice that they never come back for alumni 
reunions. One should remember this also, that although experi- 
ence is the greatest of all teachers because it is the most thorough, 
it is also a teacher of very limited capacity. For it teaches by 
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random, by single and unrelated lessons, one thing at a time. 
What we learn from each experience is merely what that single 
experience teaches us and nothing more. Those whose minds are 
not alert sometimes fail to learn even that. Not one man in ten, 
as a rule, profits fully by the lessons of his own experience. If 
you want proof of that go to the race track or the stock market. 

A college education does not take the place of experience. It 
merely helps one to utilize experience when it comes. And plenty 
of it will come before the college students of today reach the end 
of life’s travail. Not a few of those who are undergraduates at 
the present time will live to hear the bells ring in the twenty-first 
century. And according to the statistics of life expectancy fully 
one half of them will be alive and active fifty years hence, in the 
year 1988. What sort of world will they be living in then? A 
world as different, one can be sure, as the world of fifty years ago 
was different from that of today. 

It is true that the same problems appear and reappear, but 
never do they recur in the same form. Thus we hear it said that 
‘‘History always repeats itself’’ and that ‘‘History never repeats 
itself,’’ both these statements being partly true and partly false. 
The fact is that situations akin to those of the past recur from time 
to time, and in that sense history is repeating itself. But our 
facilities for dealing with such situations are never the same ; hence 
the problem may be a more easy or a more difficult one, and in that 
sense (which is the all-important one) history does not repeat 
itself. 

The course of human progress does not proceed in a cycle upon 
a level surface; we do not run the round and get back just where 
we used to be. No, the course of progress or retrogression follows 
a huge spiral as it were, up or down. We come around to prob- 
lems which seem to be exactly those that have presented themselves 
before, but in facing them we are on a higher or lower level in the 
ability to handle them. 

Let me give an illustration. The problem of unemployment in 
the United States did not originate six or seven years ago. We 
had it in an equally acute form during the years 1873-1878. It 
was the same problem in all essential respects, but sixty years ago 
we were in some ways much better equipped to deal with it. For 
at that time there was still plenty of free land in the United States. 
By giving any unemployed family 160 acres of fertile land to- 
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gether with seed and tools for a suitable start the government dis- 
charged its obligation. But now there is no more free land; too 
much land is already under cultivation ; hence the problem of car- 
ing for large bodies of unemployed is a much more perplexing one 
than it was six decades ago. 

In other words there is no way in which anyone can be equipped, 
by formulas or information, to deal with or even to understand 
the problems of the next generation. The only security that any 
young man or woman of today can hope to acquire is the security 
which comes from the possession of an orderly mind, trained to 
exercise discrimination, flexible in its texture, and able to distin- 
guish what is vital from what is of minor consequence in difficult 
situations as they arise. 


III 


Any form of instruction that achieves the foregoing result is 
good instruction. Too much ink has been uselessly spilled in dis- 
cussions as to the superiority of one instructional method over 
another. To teach is to lead, to stimulate, to inspire; and there 
ean be no standardization in the technique of leadership. Every 
good teacher has his own way of leading others along the right 
path. Some colleges have abolished the lecture method of teach- 
ing; yet at its best the lecture is a very effective method of stim- 
ulating intellectual curiosity and laying the groundwork for self- 
initiated study on the part of the student. The real trouble, as a 
rule, is not with the lecture method but with poor lectures, poorly 
prepared, poorly delivered, merely repetitive of information that 
could more easily be obtained out of accessible books, and wholly 
devoid of intellectual provocativeness. Such shortcomings, how- 
ever, relate to the man and not to the method. 

It is sometimes taken for granted that the desired end in col- 
lege education can be more surely reached by some sort of tutorial 
system, or by the method of informal discussion in small groups. 
But elaborate tests made by educational authorities have merely 
served to prove that the value of the method depends upon the 
man. The tutorial system has been a great success at Oxford, but 
that is only because the honors student at Oxford represents prob- 
ably the highest type of undergraduate, intellectually speaking, 
that can be found anywhere in the world. He would thrive on 
any form of teaching, or even on no teaching at all. 
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The greatest college teacher that the United States has yet pro- 
duced was Mark Hopkins, who taught philosophy at Williams 
College more than fifty years ago. He used the discussion method 
exclusively and with extraordinary success. It was said of Mark 
Hopkins that when he absent-mindedly forgot to meet his class, as 
sometimes happened, the students would send one of their num- 
ber to find and fetch him. Now that story did not at all square 
with undergraduate habits as I had encountered them, so I ven- 
tured to ask one of Mark Hopkins’ old students about it. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
he replied, “‘that story is true. It was the custom in that class for 
the teacher to propound some simple question of ethics. ‘Is it ever 
right to tell a lie?’ he would ask us. Then, after debating it pro 
and con for an hour, he would dismiss the class with a promise to 
give us his own categorical Yes or No at the next meeting. Where- 
upon we would proceed to lay wagers on what the old man’s de- 
cision would be and frequently there was quite a bit of small 
change hinging on the outcome. Of course we sent for Mark 
Hopkins when he failed to show up. We wanted those bets 
settled.’’ 

I was disappointed to have a pleasing tradition bowled over by 
that monetary explanation, but it suggested to me that the ways of 
undergraduates have not changed so much after all. Nevertheless 
a teacher who could stir the interest of his students to a point 
where his opinions were worth wagering their good money upon 
must have been a teacher truly great. One doesn’t find a Mark 
Hopkins in every college, although you find his method in many 
of them. 

Most good teachers are born that way. They have their own 
technique, and sometimes their own idiosyncracies; and it is usu- 
ally the most unorthodox ones that prove the most effective. There 
is reason to suspect that you can no more make an inspiring teacher 
by drilling him in the principles of pedagogy than you can manu- 
facture a poet by coaching him in versification and tagging him 
with a doctor’s degree. It goes without saying that a college 
teacher, if he is to succeed, must have brains and industry, per- 
sonality and patience. Incidentally he must be willing to live on 
half of nothing, paid him punctually once a month. 

College presidents have written to me from time to time asking 
if I could recommend some promising young man for a vacancy 
in their institutions. Their specifications are not easy to meet 
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when they ask, as they usually do, for a first-rate scholar, with 
successful teaching experience, high character, fine personality, 
able to write books and make public addresses, competent in execu- 
tive work, and, last but not least, possessing a Ph.D. degree. They 
rarely leave off the Ph.D. specification, which seems to have become 
a union label in the closed shop of college faculties. 


IV 


It is an old-time truism that there is no royal road to learning. 
There are no busses running to the top of Mount Parnassus. The 
climb must be made on foot and it is tough going, all the way. 
Yet the search for a quick and easy route has not been abandoned 
either by colleges or by college students. It keeps on, like the 
quest for balanced budgets in an unbalanced world. Many years 
ago, when I began my work as a teacher in a small New England 
college, I wrote on the blackboard a list of good books which I 
asked the students to read and study for themselves, without any 
help from me. That, J quickly found out, was an unheard-of 
innovation and it was not popular. So I asked one of my students 
why the class seemed to resent this way of doing things. Quite 
frankly he replied: ‘‘We don’t think you are playing fair. As 
we understand it, you are employed by the college to read these 
books and tell us what is in them. Instead of that you just tell 
us to go and read them for ourselves.’’ 

That was his naive conception of the royal highway, and I sus- 
pect that he was not unique among his fellows. There are a good 
many undergraduates who incline to look upon the college as a 
sort of retail emporium from which the payment of a tuition fee 
entitles one to draw so many units of knowledge, wrapped up in 
neat cellophane packages, as though it were beans or flour. 

Consequently there is an insistent demand for intellectual food- 
stuffs of the highly-concentrated variety, in other words for 
courses which cover the largest possible segments of human knowl- 
edge in the shortest possible time and with the least amount of 
mental exertion. Fundamentally, this impatience with things 
that require stiff intellectual concentration is the reason why 
courses in history, political science, economics and sociology are 
being rolled together into compendious mosaics known as Con- 
temporary Civilization, or Orientation, or Citizenship, or Human 
Relations. Such courses endeavor to be An Outline of Every- 
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thing, the name by which they ought to be listed in the college 
catalogue. They begin with the origin of the universe and travel 
in high gear right down to the Austrian Anschluss. To do this 
the lecturer must cover something like two centuries per hour. 
It is said that light travels around the earth in one seventh of a 
second ; but even at that it is hardly a match for the syllabus of 
a course in which the student is whirled through sixty generations 
in six weeks and left breathless at the end. 

There was a time when Edward Gibbon could write of The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire in six volumes and find stu- 
dents to read them all. But the Roman Empire has got to decline 
and fall in fifty pages nowadays if it wants the American under- 
graduate to become much concerned about its vicissitudes. There 
is a book which I inherited from my father’s library entitled Every 
Man His Own Lawyer. In about a hundred pages it purports 
to give all that one would learn during three years at a high-grade 
law school. Of course every man is entitled to be his own lawyer; 
but he ought clearly to understand that in such case he is getting 
a fool for his client. The same is true of all the short-cuts to pro- 
ficiency. It ought to be a self-evident proposition, if anything is, 
that there is no way of gaining the end without the means, the 
whole without the parts, or the reward without the effort. 


V 


Turn for a moment to another phase of the matter. One hears 
a good deal nowadays about what is commonly known as the ‘‘pro- 
gressive’’ idea in education. That adjective is a rather versatile 
one ; it connotes somewhat different things in different institutions. 
But in general the progressive idea in education begins with the 
assumption that every college student has a natural bent or 
capacity for some particular field of study. Some have a definite 
flair for analytical work such as is required in the natural sci- 
ences; others are adept in the evaluation of social forces; others, 
again, are of an artistic inclination. 

That being the case it is argued that each student should be 
given the fullest opportunity to develop this distinctive capacity 
and should not be required to struggle with any portion of the 
curriculum that is alien or uncongenial to the native interest. 
Each should be permitted, moreover, to develop his interests in his 
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own way, free from the trammels of any academic requirement or 
routine. 

Now there is a great deal to be said for the full development 
of one’s natural bent or capacity. It is by so doing that most of 
the durable satisfactions of life may be secured. To know some- 
thing thoroughly, to be able to do something well, is essential to 
the successful pursuit of happiness. On the other hand one must 
remember that the students of today are going out into a real world 
tomorrow. Let it be reiterated : a real world, not an ideal one. For 
this world, unhappily, is not yet organized on a basis which per- 
mits everyone to do only that for which he deems himself best 
fitted, and to do it in his own time and way. 

No profession or vocation in this world is organized on the 
principle that everybody shall do only the things which are agree- 
able to his own tastes or temperament. All of us find it necessary 
to participate in some activities which are not wholly congenial, and 
for which we do not feel ourselves peculiarly well fitted; but they 
come in the day’s work and often in the line of duty. Ours would 
be a glorious civilization if everyone were assured of being set to 
do exactly the work which fits his capacities or temperament, and 
to do nothing else; but unhappily we are still very remote from 
that Elysian state. 

Education, like industry, should not neglect to fit its products 
for the existing market. And there is no market or very little, for 
the young man or woman who has been brought up in the philos- 
ophy that everything uncongenial is to be evaded or avoided. The 
college which says to its incoming students, ‘‘Do only the things 
that really interest you,’’ is hardly preparing them to enter the 
world of grim realities. No professional school, no bank or business 
enterprise, ever greets a college graduate at its threshold with that 
injunction. Men and women for the most part have to fit them- 
selves into the mechanism of economic society as it exists, and 
their success or failure in life is due in no small measure to the 
facility with which they make this adjustment. 

So the young man or woman who learns to do difficult, uncon- 
genial and perhaps not very interesting things which come in the 
line of duty is certainly on the way to become a more effective 
member of society than one who is schooled in the avoidance of all 
such tasks. This world is certainly not run on free elective prin- 
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ciples. The job that you get when you go out into it has a re- 
quired curriculum, with forty hours per week cut out for you. The 
old virtues have not been abolished by the new deal. Character is 
still an asset, and you can no more develop character by avoiding 
all that is distasteful than you can win a mile race by stopping at 
the end of the first quarter. Character has to be built up by doing, 
over and over again, the things that strengthen one’s moral fibre. 
It is broken down by avoiding over and over again the things that 
one ought to do. 


VI 


Herein lies the chief value of participation in what are com- 
monly known as college activities. Athletics, debating, college 
journalism, social functions, all of them are activities. Study, 
rather curiously, never seems to be rated in undergraduate par- 
lance as an activity, although there are many earnest students who 
regard it assuch. Others grumble at times because the demands of 
the faculty are so heavy as to preclude a liberal indulgence in 
activities which are thought to provide a better all-round training 
than the curriculum affords. 

Now the value of these extracurricular activities should not 
be underestimated. Their educational worth is by no means negli- 
gible. They serve a most useful purpose in the development of 
character in that they often stimulate a willingness to undergo a 
degree of personal discomfort and sacrifice which is rarely dis- 
played in the classroom. They maintain standards of discipline 
which are above those enforced by the curriculum. But the idea 
that a college student derives more benefit from participation in 
organized athletics or in social activities than he does from his 
studies is one of the strange delusions which has somehow found 
a firm lodgment in the American popular mind. The newspapers 
encourage it because such things have a higher news value than 
the more prosaic ongoings of classroom or laboratory. 

This belief, however, has no basis in the actualities and never 
had. Every investigation of the matter has borne testimony to the 
fact that those who make the best record in the classroom during 
their college years are the ones who make the best record in after 
life. The evidence to this effect is overwhelming. One college 
after another has made elaborate tabulations, covering thousands 
of graduates, in the endeavor to establish correlations between un- 
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dergraduate interests and subsequent success. In every case the 
result has been the same. Here and there someone whose scholastic 
record was poor is disclosed as having risen to prominence in later 
years, but such cases are more exceptional than one might expect. 
Taking college graduates as a whole the correlation between high 
scholastic rank and success in later life, as shown by these investiga- 
tions, is impressively close. 

Bear in mind, moreover, that it is not by the colleges alone 
that these statistical inquiries have been undertaken. Were that 
the case it might be regarded as a matter of proving what you want 
to prove. But such investigations have also been made by several 
large industries, notably by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company which is said to be the largest single employer of 
college graduates in the United States. A few years ago this com- 
pany sent back to the colleges and obtained the academic record 
of every college graduate in its employ. These records were then 
compared with the company’s efficiency ratings which have de- 
termined the rapidity of promotion, the salaries paid, the amount 
of responsibility carried, and so on. 

Here, if anywhere, it might be thought that the men who had 
been prominent and popular in college activities would have the 
edge on their fellows, but the results of this survey disclosed noth- 
ing of the sort. On the contrary they proved that so far as this 
giant public utility corporation is concerned the high-ranking 
scholars led all the rest by a wide margin. So it is time that this 
myth should be laid to rest. It may be an awkward and un- 
palatable fact that college activities, valuable though they are, do 
not have much if any bearing upon success in after life; but how- 
soever awkward the facts may be we have to live with them. 


Vil 


If a college is a place of training for life it should aim to be, 
in the realism of its technique, a microcosm of the world outside. 
It should keep its ways close to the ways of the world and should 
avoid the danger of creating, in the minds of its students, a series 
of pleasant illusions which are sure to be shattered the moment 
they depart from the campus. Too often, it is to be feared, this 
desideratum is not kept clearly enough in mind. By reason of too 
much collegiate coddling, the shocks which many graduates receive 
during the first few years following their graduation are tragically 
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disconcerting. To send young men and women out into the world 
with illusions that must speedily be shattered is surely not the part 
of wisdom. 

Yet some colleges are now proposing to abolish all examina- 
tions, or at least reduce them to a minimum. They argue that ex- 
aminations provide an unreliable way of testing anyone’s scholastic 
proficiency and that the practice of awarding definite grades as the 
result of formal examinations is sure to result in frequent injus- 
tices—all of which is undoubtedly true. Those who have had 
much to do with examinations are well aware of their shortcomings 
so far as the relative determination of student ability is concerned. 

But that is not the whole story. The chief purpose of an ex- 
amination is not to provide the registrar’s office with grades. That 
is merely incidental. The prime purpose of an examination is to 
serve as an agency of instruction. It is part of the instructional 
process, not part of\the machinery of collegiate discipline. The 
chief value of an examination is that it requires the student, at a 
given time and place, to mobilize his entire stock of knowledge 
concerning the subject in hand and to utilize this knowledge in the 
most effective way. It asks him, for the moment, to summon all 
his reserves, to call forth the last ounce of his intellectual com- 
petence. 

Now there is nothing in a student’s entire college career more 
directly vital to the task of preparing him for life in a world of 
actualities. All life, as a matter of fact, is a series of examinations. 
The lawyer takes an examination every time he goes into the court 
room. In preparing his brief and presenting his case he is required 
to mobilize all he knows about a specific phase of the law, and if 
he hopes to succeed he must present this knowledge in clear, orderly 
form to the utmost of his ability. The physician undergoes all 
the throes of an examination every time he is called upon to 
diagnose an ailment. He must summon to his aid all his reserves 
of knowledge and discrimination. And so it is in every other walk 
of life. Perhaps it has not occurred to you that even a college pro- 
fessor, who is commonly supposed to be merely the examiner at the 
end of the term, is in reality the chief victim of the examining. In 
short, the practical value of examinations in the educational process 
is very great. They cannot be abolished without seriously reducing 
its effectiveness. 
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Vil 


But how can young men and women be equipped for life in a 
world which is so full of uncertainties as is the one in which we 
are living today? It is a baffling world, full of confusion, more 
full of it than it has been at any time within the past hundred 
years. Transition eras are always disturbing, with an old order 
going out and a new one coming in. Yet all great periods in human 
history have been periods of transition, bringing forth problems for 
solution by great and venturesome minds. Sometimes, in glancing 
back over the annals of history, it has seemed to me that in the 
past three thousand years there have been only a half dozen genera- 
tions in which it could have been really thrilling to live. As for the 
rest, men were born, lived and died in a social and economic system 
which underwent relatively little change during their spans of life. 
Bear in mind, however, that the thrilling eras were, all of them, 
times of political and economic instability, when the souls of men 
were burdened by uncertainties. They were ages which called for 
courage, self-reliance and human resourcefulness. And so it is with 
the world at the present hour when people everywhere seem to be 
so readily abandoning the faith of their fathers and frantically 
seizing upon new devices in the hope of salvation. 

Yet there is no reason why the next generation in history 
should not be better than the last. The free spirit of man cannot 
be extinguished so easily as the philosophy of dictatorship seems to 
take for granted. These heavy rumblings that we hear going on all 
around us may well be merely the premonitions which herald the 
dawn of a new day. 

Some years ago an American was spending his summer vaca- 
tion on a mountain-climbing trip in the Pyrenees. One night he 
and his guide missed their way and had to camp out on one of the 
mountain slopes. Towards morning a heavy storm came on, with 
a deluge of rain which rolled the boulders down the mountain side 
in weird profusion. The American woke up the guide in great per- 
turbation and said to him: ‘‘This is terrible; it seems as if the 
world is coming to an end.’”’ ‘‘No,’’ replied the guide quite calmly, 
‘‘the world isn’t coming to an end. This is merely the way dawn 
sometimes comes in the Pyrenees!’’ 
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E modern general course may be viewed as an effort to recap- 
ture the generality which characterized the humanities before 
the advent of science into the curriculum. Walsh’ demonstrates 
the nature of that generality. When science became established 
in higher education, the aim of instruction moved toward the func- 
tional control of materials. College education became a sequential 
process in which courses were ordered toward the attainment of 
professional knowledge. The general course that developed under 
this influence is illustrated by the typical course entitled ‘‘ General 
Chemistry,’’ which usually aims at presenting those facts, prin- 
ciples and skills that are considered basic and essential to further 
specialization in chemistry. Such courses have an inward focus. 
They fix the student’s attention upon the facts and their relation- 
ships within the limits of an ultimate technique. The constant 
incrementation of knowledge and the requirements of technical 
proficiency have eliminated whatever attention was formerly paid 
to the social, philosophical, and theological implications of the sub- 
ject matter. Concomitantly we have developed scholars into 
specialists who are loath to speak outside their narrowing fields. 
Common sense suggests that the educated man should know some- 
thing of other fields than his own, not in terms of the highly 
specialized particulars of a field, but in terms of its important 
postulates, hypotheses, and general conclusions (which obviously 
require some degree of particularity for their comprehension). 
Basic to all thinking about education is the theory of knowledge 
which we postulate. It is likely that college professors, consciously 
or unconsciously, deal with ideas as subsistent forms. There is no 
objection to this provided clear recognition is accorded the process 
of their genesis and development in the individual. Two considera- 
tions must be held in mind: (1) the physiological basis of the 
higher thought processes, and (2) the mental construct called 
herein the generality. 
1 James Walsh, The Education of the Founding Fathers of the Republic. 
New York: Fordham University Press. 1935. 
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Knowledge is biological in genesis and development. Our ideas 
grow—with our bodies, with the evolution and differentiation of 
our neural processes, with the problems we recognize and seek to 
solve, through adjustments of our behavior, with the maturation 
and integration of our nerve structures. Learning, as Dewey 
phrases the matter, is the progressive reconstruction of experience.” 
Or as Thorndike puts it: ‘‘ Learning is connecting, and man is the 
great learner primarily because he forms so many [neural] con- 
nections.’’* Knowledge is the result of such processes. The essen- 
tial point here is that knowledge cannot be viewed apart from the 
reaction mechanisms of the body, for the reason that the ideas 
which compose its content come into being through responses to 
biological stimuli. Their physiological bases are neural struc- 
tures. As Mead states it: 

Meaning is a content of an object which is dependent upon 
the relation of an organism or a group of organisms to it. It is 
not essentially or primarily a psychical content (a content of 
the mind or consciousness), for it need not be conscious at all, 
and is not in fact until significant symbols are evolved in the 
process of human experience.* 

Most of our systems of knowledge at the college level have been 
developed to meet the needs of professional and technical special- 
ists. The prestige of professional education and the prolonged 
dependency of youth have resulted in the presentation of such 
material to a relatively large number of students who either by 
reason of attitude or limited ability are early eliminated from 
college. They never reach the higher levels of the subject where 
integration in scope and depth is supposed to be effected. Insti- 
tutional adaptation to these students is being sought, chiefly 
through junior or general colleges or lower divisions in four-year 
colleges. In some quarters the general course is an attempt to select 
elementary and concrete subject matter adapted to the abilities and 
interests of this group. 

But the justification of general courses must be placed upon a 
broader basis than the motivation of non-scholars, although con- 

2 Cf. John Dewey, Education and Experience. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1938. This is Dewey’s most recent statement of this theory. 

3 E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Briefer Course. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922. p. 173. 

George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. p. 80. 
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tinuation schools and other forms of adult education will find use 
for them. What is needed in the lower division of college is a 
clearer notion of the nature and function of general courses and 
their relation to the learning process, so that courses may be 
developed in accord with such understanding. 

There are two aspects of generality. First, we think of general 
education as consisting of that knowledge which every citizen 
needs. Second, we think of it as knowledge that is comprehensive 
in scope, which relates to broad principles and relationships rather 
than to facts and skills, and which is well integrated. These two 
notions are somewhat in conflict; probably the emphasis should 
vary from the first to the second as the individual progresses 
through the schools. What every citizen should know is liable to 
be construed in terms of simple, factual information, relatively 
unintegrated, especially with reference to the broad syntheses and 
generalities that represent the basic conclusions of the field. It 
is here held that one of the principal tests of the validity of our 
educative process is the extent to which the individual grows from 
the concrete, simple, unintegrated learnings of the kindergarten 
to possession of and control over broad syntheses (organizations) 
of knowledge in college and the university. This is possible to an 
extent much beyond our present achievements. 

The logical criteria of the general course may be briefly stated: 
it should possess logical unity ; it should be wide in scope; it should 
be thorough, especially in respect to the adequate development of 
central generalities; and it should be clear. The suggestions of 
Mr. B. Lamar Johnson are pertinent here.® 

But the general course, in contrast with courses for specialists, 
must look beyond the narrow province of subject matter to the 
dynamic integration of meanings, to what is happening in the 
nerve cells. In the professional course, the subject matter is an 
end in itself even though related to subsequent ends. But in the 
general course, the subject matter is more aptly described as the 
means of mental growth. Students must react organically and 
participatively to the presentation, and they must apprehend 
meanings in broadly humanistic perspective. Education so con- 
ceived is the continuous biological readjustment of the individual 

5B. Lamar Johnson, Survey Course Problems. In, ‘‘ What About Survey 
Courses?’’ Edited by B. Lamar Johnson. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1937. p. 23. 
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through ever-widening reconstructions of experience. ‘‘The per- 
sonality evolves a single pattern of behavior, with each act depend- 
ing upon every other while it is emerging.’’® The principle of 
integration in education is simply a recognition of the fact that 
individuals respond as integrated energy systems to the total situa- 
tion as they sense it, rather than with one of several sets of faculties 
which have the power of controlling and organizing subsistent 
forms called concepts. This gives rise to a patterned response, 
including reactions to many concomitants in the situation, but with 
all reactions associated (integrated) into a pattern. The problem 
of the instructor is to make of these concomitant elements, so far as 
possible, allies instead of competitors. 

A final point with reference to psychological considerations: gen- 
erality is opposed to particularity. The whole should come first. 
It is then differentiated into sufficient particularity to give it sig- 
nificance.’ We first perceive the outlines, the general features, and 
then we fill in the details. We think with abstractions. General- 
ities, then, such as hypotheses, generalizations, and other abstrac- 
tions, are the media of the thinking process. It is through such 
general mental patterns that transfer of training is effected, and 
such ideals as application, precision, persistence serve as the basic 
disciplines because transfer can be effected through them.® 

The unit of organization of the general course should be the 
generality. A generality may be defined as a notion held, per- 
haps on the basis of restricted observation and experience, to be 
true enough to constitute a basis for action in the present. Some 
may wonder why the commoner term, ‘“‘principle,’’ is not used 
instead of ‘‘generality.’’ The reason chiefly is that the precise 
and restricted connotation which ‘‘principle’’ has in academic 
literature associates the term with systematic general courses of 

6R. H. Wheeler and F. T. Perkins, Principles of Mental Development. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1932. p. 25. 

7 Cf. R. H. Wheeler, The Science of Psychology; and, R. H. Wheeler and 
F. T. Perkins, Principles of Mental Development. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. The latter especially illustrates this point of view in its presenta- 
tion. Those interested should read the preface to the former volume. 

8 Cf. Henry M. Wriston, Nature, Scope, and Essential Elements in General 
Education; in ‘‘General Education,’’ edited by W. 8. Gray. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1934. pp. 1-16. 

9 I am indebted to Dr. H. J. Smith, professor of industrial education in the 
University of Minnesota, for most of the phraseology of this definition. 
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the ‘‘general chemistry’’ or ‘‘principles of economics’’ type. 
Then, too, the term ‘‘generality’’ is a bit looser and more in- 
clusive. 

An example will perhaps serve to clarify our meaning. Sup- 
pose one is preparing a course in the social studies, and that it is 
desirable to develop the notion of social control as a governmental 
function. An acceptable statement of the generality involved 
would be, ‘‘Social cooperation requires social control.’’ The 
sociologist could then present his contributing generalities deal- 
ing with the nature and desirability of social cooperation and con- 
trol ; the political scientist would discuss the structure and function 
of the forms of political control; the economist would introduce 
the student to the related issues involved in the production and 
distribution of goods; and the historian might trace the develop- 
ment of social control. There is no limit to the extent that inte- 
gration can be attempted by having each field tie back to the central 
idea of social cooperation and control. Ethics, art, even music, can 
find a place in the synthesis. Of course, such wide syntheses are 
not here advocated, although it is suggested that, given general 
courses in social studies, physical and biological sciences, a wide 
synthesis of the generalities developed in the three courses may 
well be the aim of a fourth course (which might be designated the 
humanities) in which all the threads are brought together and 
their significance for the individual and society pointed out. It is 
reasonable to suppose that by such presentation of knowledge, the 
student might be led to the formulation more or less explicitly of 
a system of values which he could accept. Such an outcome, de- 
riving from all the major fields of organized human experience 
would in itself amply justify the process. 

Space limits forbid further elaboration, and it is with misgiving 
that we close. This effort will, we hope, be received not as a panacea 
for all ills in lower division instruction, but simply as an endeavor 
to think through the implications of one notion that promises to 
make of our advocacy of integration something more realistic and 
tangible than lip service. Above all we would stress our belief in 
the place of other types of material in general education, such as 
tool subjects, the practical arts and other types of practical knowl- 
edge, for which the method of generalities is not at all appropriate. 











THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE* 


EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF BIOLOGY, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ROM the beginnings of colleges and universities down to the 
present time some form of what we now call ‘‘Science’’ has 
held a well recognized place in every plan of liberal education. 
In the ‘‘Universitas Studii Generalis’’ of Paris, which was the 
mother of modern colleges and universities, the ‘‘Trivium’’ in- 
cluded Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, and the *‘Quadrivium,’’ 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music. Under the infiu- 
ence of the work of Galileo and Newton, Physics, or what was 
long known as ‘‘Natural Philosophy,’’ was introduced into the 
curriculum. 

Thus mathematics, astronomy and physics have been repre- 
sented in the colleges and universities from their very beginnings, 
and even to this day they occupy in many institutions a more 
secure and more honorable position than is accorded to the newer 
sciences of chemistry, geology and biology. 

The quality of learning, like that of mercy, is not strained. The 
spirit of real scholarship is broad and eclectic and great scholars 
in all ages from Aristotle to those of the present day have had the 
open mind, the sympathetic heart, the helping hand for all | 
branches of human learning. But the great growth of the sci- 
ences, and of industries based upon them, and the great demand 
for technical education which characterized the past century have 
caused many persons to fear that liberal learning is endangered. 
And so there has grown up a conflict between those who represent 
the older system and those who advocate the new over the place 
of the physical and biological sciences in institutions of liberal 
learning. The agitation for the introduction of the sciences of 
chemistry, geology and biology into our colleges and universities, 
and for the teaching of all sciences by the laboratory method rather 
than by lectures and demonstrations, began in force about -the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Up to that time chemistry was 

* Reprinted from Randolph-Macon Woman’s College Alumnae Bulletin for 
April, 1938. 
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rather a subject with which to amaze the spectator than a serious 
study to instruct the student, while geology and especially biology 
were admitted to the curriculum as branches of Natural Theology 
rather than as Natural Sciences in their own right. It is only 
necessary to recall Paley’s Argument for a Designing Mind in 
Nature, or the Bridgewater Treatises on the Power, Wisdom and 
Goodness of God as manifested in Creation, and specifically in 
Adaptations of External Nature to the Moral, Intellectual and 
Physical Constitution of Man, to realize how much the study of 
Natural Sciences was under the domination of Theology. 

I once heard William James say that in 1848 in an old frame 
building on the Charles River in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Louis 
Agassiz opened the first scientific laboratory in America for the 
instruction of students by the laboratory method. His laboratory 
of zoology thus antedated all other teaching laboratories in this 
country. But although Agassiz taught zoology from a scientific 
point of view it was still regarded by him as related to natural 
theology and as such was generally recognized as a genuinely cul- 
tural subject. At a time when laboratory instruction required 
justification and popular support he said, and had this engraved 
motto hung in his laboratory, ‘‘This laboratory is to me a sanctu- 
ary; I would have nothing done in it unworthy of the Great 
Author’’—truly a noble and beautiful sentiment, but an evidence 
that science was still looked upon as a handmaid of religion rather 
than as an independent subject for teaching and research. 

And it was against this very conception of science as a subject 
worthy of study for its own sake, and worthy of a place in the 
college curriculum because of its cultural value that the repre- 
sentatives of the older systems of education objected most strenu- 
ously. Mathematics and physics had long occupied an unques- 
tioned position in the curriculum but the newer sciences seemed 
to many purists in education to be less pure than the older ones. 
No doubt many scientists went too far in the condemnation of the 
older systems of education, while classicists went too far in the 
condemnation of the new. If advocates of the newer learning pro- 
claimed with pride, ‘‘We are the people and wisdom was born 
with us,’’ representatives of the older learning answered with 
scorn, ‘‘ We are the people and wisdom will die with us.’’ 
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Each of us must be aware of a tendency to believe that the ex- 
perience and training which were beneficial for us must be the 
best possible for others also. Sometimes we magnify the impor- 
tance of that which we have known by underestimating the value 
of that which we have not known. And it is an interesting fact 
which requires no comment that those persons who are most cer- 
tain that the newer sciences have little or no cultural value are 
always those who know little or nothing about them at first hand. 
Of course we all know that any subject, even Latin or Greek, may 
be taught and learned in such a manner as to have little or no cul- 
tural value. The fact that students of the sciences may become 
narrow technicians is no more condemnation of science as an edu- 
cational discipline than the fact that students of the classics may 
turn out to be pedants is a just criticism of the classics. 

I have stood on the firing line in this battle between the sciences 
and the classics and have sometimes occupied the No-Man’s-Land 
between the two, for it was my very good fortune to have taken 
in college the scientific course and degree and to have followed 
this with the classical course and degree, and then to have begun 
college teaching as a professor of Latin and Greek and finally to 
have followed this with nearly fifty years of professional work in 
biology. I have a keen realization of the value of both these forms 
of discipline and also a sad acquaintance with the fact that the 
exclusive pursuit of either may lead to narrow-mindedness and 
prejudice. I recall a certain Latin colleague who maintained that 
laboratory work had no cultural value, with which opinion I could 
not agree, and that ‘‘dead animals smelled far worse than the dead 
languages,’’ with which in general I do agree. He maintained 
that a mind that had been trained in mathematics, logic and the 
classics could judge the truth or falsity of any scientific theory 
as well as any scientist, as soon as the evidences were presented. 
But how can evidence be placed before one in its true light with- 
out some firsthand knowledge of the phenomena involved? The 
‘‘paper philosophers,’’ as Huxley called them, have misinterpreted 
and opposed almost every great generalization of science from the 
Copernican Theory to the Constitution of the Atom. We know 
best those things which we have seen and handled and studied at 
first hand and this is one reason why laboratory work is so valuable. 
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Another of my honored classical friends has demonstrated, to his 
own satisfaction at least, that students who take Greek stand higher 
in scholarship than any other academic group, and therefore he 
argues that the study of Greek has produced this happy result. 
I have reminded him of the fact that since Greek is generally sup- 
posed to be a difficult subject only the students who are by nature 
the superior ones are likely to choose it, and I have told him of an 
experience which the psychologist, G. Stanley Hall, once had in 
demonstrating to a class in education that errors of fact as well 
as of language should be corrected at the same time. In a class of 
small children he wrote on the board two sentences, and asked the 
children to correct the mistakes, viz. 


‘“The chicken has four legs.’’ 
‘* John done it.’’ 


One bright child answered at once, ‘‘ John didn’t do it. God done 
it.’’ And so it is with the superiority of students of Greek : Greek 
didn’t do it ; God did it. 

Thus the warfare went on between the scientist and the classicist 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century and occasionally 
echoes of it are heard even to this day. But the demand for in- 
struction in science comparable to that in other fields of learning 
became too great to be successfully resisted and gradually it was 
admitted to the college curriculum, but, as it were, by the back 
door. The scientific goats were not allowed to mingle with the 
academic sheep, but in the larger universities separate scientific 
schools with separate faculties and student bodies were established, 
such as the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard and the Shef- 
field Scientific School at Yale and the Green School of Science 
at Princeton. Separate scientific courses were organized in many 
other institutions having requirements for entrance and for de- 
grees different from those in the academic courses. For many 
years this sharp distinction between academic and scientific fac- 
ulties and students and courses was maintained but gradually this 
distinction was broken down and now the sheep and goats are 
generally indistinguishable, except that at commencement the 
former are usually branded ‘‘A.B.’’ and the latter ‘‘B.S.’’ 

Having thus briefly sketched the historical developments by 
which the physical and natural sciences came to have a place in the 
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college curriculum, let us now consider the more fundamental 
question as to whether they ought to be there. The physical and 
natural sciences now form a well recognized and firmly established 
part of the curriculum of every higher institution of learning. 
Indeed in not a few institutions scientific studies overshadow all 
others and we have passed from the condition of a generation ago, 
when science was merely tolerated in the curriculum, to one in 
which the question is frequently asked whether we are not in 
danger of losing our classics and our humanities. 

What are the net results of all these changes in college courses? 
Are we losing in our colleges and universities high ideals of scholar- 
ship and culture? Is the material and sordid character of the age, 
which is frequently proclaimed and decried, the result of increased 
attention to science in the schools? Does science appeal largely to 
the material and selfish interests of men while leaving untouched 
their intellectual, social and spiritual interests? Is a scientific 
education synonymous with a technical one, and is it the purpose 
of such education to make technicians rather than men and women 
with broad interests and generous sympathies? 

I believe that all these questions may be and should be answered 
in the negative, that the cultivation of the sciences has done more 
for the intellectual and social than for the material interests of 
men, and that the natural sciences have rightfully taken their 
place in the curriculum alongside of the classics and the humani- 
ties as subjects of liberal culture. 

No education is liberal which does not introduce one to the 
world’s best thought and life. purely classical education and 
a purely scientific one are eq illiberal. A liberal education is 
broad, disciplinary and useful gfit educates head, heart and hand; 
it must include literature, sci¢fice and humanities; it must fit one 
for contact with the world along many lines; it must help one 
to find himself and to choose his work; it must prepare for the 
largest usefulness and enjoyment. 

However the word ‘‘Culture’’ may have been used and abused 
we all agree that ideally it stands for something real and good. It 
is no exclusive possession of a single cult. It is no single definite 
object but a general and rather indefinite ideal. There are many 
kinds of culture but each and all may be regarded from the stand- 
point of the individual or from that of society ; the former we call 
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education, the latter civilization. Viewed from either of these 
aspects I believe that it can be shown that science is one of the 
most valuable and important forces in modern life. 

First of all let us consider the influence of science on civiliza- 
tion. Much has been said and written of the debt of civilization 
to the natural sciences, but it is perhaps impossible for any of 
us to realize the extent of that obligation. No catalogue of the 
material, intellectual, moral and social changes wrought in hu- 
man society by science and the scientific method could possibly 
be complete and none could convey any adequate conception of 
the sum total of the debt which mankind owes to science. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the chief differences between ancient 
and modern life are due almost entirely to this one factor. Lit- 
erature, philosophy and art the ancients had which will compare 
favorably with that of any age, but science they did not have 
except in its merest beginnings. 

Within the last century we have passed from the ‘‘horse and 
buggy stage’’ to the locomotive, the automobile and the air- 
plane era; from slow mails to the telegraph and telephone and 
radio. Applied sciences have made amazing advances in all 
the means of living, in the abundance and variety of food and 
clothing, in comparative freedom from degrading drudgery 
and a corresponding increase in leisure and opportunity for the 
pursuit of happiness. At the same time medical science has to 
a great extent removed the fear of ‘‘the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness.’’ No more do enlightened people live in dread of 
smallpox or typhoid or diphtheria. The average length of life 
has been greatly increased, physical pain has been reduced and 
comforts have been multiplied. 

The wonderful material changes that have been wrought in 
modern life by science and the scientific method are liable to 
blind us to other great achievements of science, which if less 
material are none the less real and valuable. First among all 
the intellectual contributions of science to civilization stands the 
emancipation of man from various forms of bondage and 
superstition. Science has to a large extent freed civilized man 
from slavery to environment. It has well-nigh annihilated time 
and space and has brought all nations into one neighborhood. 
It has levied tribute upon practically the whole earth to supply 
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his wants. It has taught him how to utilize the great resources 
of nature and to a large extent it has given into his hands the 
control of his destiny on this planet. It has made it possible to 
live in and exploit the whole earth. It is responsible for enormous 
increases of population and the size of social units. 

But the highest service of science to culture has been in the 
emancipation of the mind, in freeing men from the bondage of 
superstition and ignorance, in helping man to know himself, his 
own capacities and limitations. We can never fully realize the 
terrors of a world supposed to be inhabited by demons and evil 
spirits, a world in which all natural phenomena are but the 
expression of the love or hatred of preternatural beings. But 
we gather from history and from present day ignorance and 
superstition some faint idea at least of the ever present dread, 
even amidst happiness and joy, of those who fear nature and 
the supernatural, of those to whom the heavens are full of 
omens and the earth of portents, of those who people every 
shadow with ghosts and evil spirits and who see in all sickness, 
pain, adversity and calamity the cruel hand of a demon or the 
evil eye of a witch. 

It is frequently assumed that the decline of superstition is due 
to the teachings of enlightened religion or to the general develop- 
ment of the intellectual powers of man, and there is no doubt 
that to a certain extent this is true. The general advance of 
intelligence, in so far as it is associated with truer views of 
nature, is unquestionably inimical to superstition. Yet the 
persistence of such superstition as that concerning witchcraft 
through periods of great religious and intellectual awakening, 
the almost universal belief in it through the golden age of 
English literature, the statutes of all European countries against 
the practice of witchcraft, sorcery and magic, some of which 
remained until the beginning of the nineteenth century—all 
these things show that however religion and general. intelligence 
may have curbed its cruel and murderous practices, the downfall 
of this superstition could be brought about only by a more thor- 
ough knowledge of nature. 

The common belief that insanity, epilepsy and imbecility were 
the results of possession by the Devil necessarily led, even in 
enlightened and Christian communities, to cruel methods of 
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driving out the demon, and the final disappearance of this 
superstition (if it may be said to have disappeared at the present 
day) is entirely due to a scientific study of the diseases in 
question. 

The same might be said of any one of a hundred forms of 
superstition, which like a legion of demons hedged about the 
lives of our ancestors. As false interpretations of natural phe- 
nomena, only truer interpretation could replace them, and what 
centuries of the best literature, philosophy and religion had 
failed to do, science has accomplished. Science is, as Huxley has 
said, organized and trained common-sense, and nowhere is 
this better shown than in its rational, common-sense way of 
interpreting mysterious phenomena, and in looking for the 
natural causes of physical, mental and social disorders. No 
doubt much still remains to be accomplished; the unscientific 
world is still full of superstition as to natural phenomena, but 
it is a superstition of a less malignant type than prevailed before 
the general introduction of the scientific method. 

Furthermore the cultivation of the natural sciences has done 
more than any other agency to liberate man from slavish regard 
for authority. When all others were appealing to antiquity 
and tradition, science appealed to facts. It has braved the 
anathemas of Popes and Church Councils, of philosophers and 
scholars in the search for truth; it has freed man from ecclesias- 
tical, patristic, even academic bondage; it has unfettered the 
mind, enthroned the reason, taught the duty and responsibility 
of independent thought, and its message to mankind has ever 
been the message of enlightenment and liberty: ‘‘ Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.’’ 

But science has not only broken the chains of superstition and 
proclaimed intellectual emancipation, it has enormously enlarged 
the field of thought. It has given men nobler and grander con- 
ceptions of nature than were ever dreamed of before. Con- 
trast the old geocentric theory which made the earth the center 
of all created things with the revelations of modern astronomy - 
as to the enormous sizes, distances and velocities of the heavenly 
bodies. About 1640, Vice-Chancellor Lightfoot of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge said that the entire universe was spoken into 
existence on a certain day in September, 4004 years B. C., at 
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9 o’clock in the morning. Or contrast the more prevalent view 
that the earth was made in six literal days with the revelations 
of geology that the earth is immensely old and that not days but 
billions of years have been consumed in its making; contrast the 
doctrine of creation which taught that the world and all that 
therein is, recently and miraculously were launched into ex- 
istence, with the revelation of science that animals and plants 
and the world itself are the results of an immensely long process 
of evolution. As Darwin so beautifully says in the last para- 
graph of his book on the Origin of Species: ‘‘There is grandeur 
in this view of life with its several powers having been breathed 
by the Creator into a few forms or into one, and that whilst 
this planet has gone cycling on according to the first law of 
gravity from so simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful 
and most wonderful have been and are being evolved.’’ There 
is grandeur in the revelations of science concerning the whole 
of nature—grandeur not only in the conceptions of immensity 
which it discloses, but also of the stability of nature. To the 
man of science, nature does not represent the mere caprice of 
supernatural powers, to be altered by magic, sacrifice or sup- 
plication. Nature is, as Bishop Butler said, that which is 
“‘stated, fixed, settled;’’ eternal processes moving on, the same 
yesterday, today and forever. Men may come and men may go, 
doctrines may rise and disappear, states may flourish and decay, 
but in nature as in God himself ‘‘there is neither variableness 
nor shadow of turning.’’ The all too prevalent notion that 
nature may be wheedled, cheated, juggled with, shows that men 
have not yet begun to realize the stability of nature and indicates 
the necessity of at least some elementary scientific training for 
all persons: ‘‘To the solid ground of Nature trusts the mind 
that builds for aye.”’ 

Science has changed our whole point of view as to nature and 
man, and science cannot therefore be eliminated from any sys- 
tem of education which strives to impart culture. It is not 
principally nor primarily in its results, however great they may 
be, that the chief service of science is found but rather in its 
method. In a word the method of science is the appeal to 
phenomena, the appeal to nature. To the scientist, the test of 
truth is not logic, not inner conviction, not conceivability or 
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inconceivability, but phenomena, or what are commonly called 
facts. The steps of this appeal to phenomena are, first, observa- 
tion or experiment; then hypothesis or generalization, and 
finally verification by further observations, experiments and 
comparisons under strictly controlled conditions. The methods 
of science have now invaded to a greater or less extent all 
domains of thought—philosophy, literature, art, education and 
religion—and the unique character of the method of science may 
not be fully appreciated except upon comparison with pre- 
scientific or non-scientific methods. 

Of course one need not expect to find any proper apprecia- 
tion of the scientific method among the ignorant, but it is 
amazing how such appreciation is lacking among otherwise in- 
telligent and cultivated people. We daily see cases where the 
test of truth is the appeal to superstition, to sentiment, to 
prejudice, to inner conviction, in short to anything rather than 
facts. The world is full of people who know nothing of the 
value of facts or of evidence whether it be with regard to such 
themes as education, government, politics, or more special ones 
such as diseases and methods of treating them, vaccination, 
animal experimentation, food fads and the like. Many persons 
think that they are free to believe whatever they prefer to 
believe. Opinions with them are matters of choice irrespective of 
evidence. 

One of the hardest lessons of life is to learn to see things as 
they are. We tend by nature to put ourselves into everything 
we interpret. We see things not as they are but embroidered 
round and covered over by our fear or love or hate. Our 
emotions blind our judgments and not infrequently reduce us 
to the level of irrational beings. There are thousands of in- 
telligent men and women, among them many graduates of 
colleges and universities, whose opinions regarding the most 
important questions of their lives are shaped by sentiment and 
prejudice and convention rather than by reason. And it is 
this which makes possible blind loyalty whether to college or 
party or church, and blind prejudice and hatred between classes 
and races and nations; it is this which arouses war and destroys 
civilization. And it is this refusal to see things as they are that 
destroys character and peace and progress. The more emotion 
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enters into any conclusion, the less confidence we feel in its 
truth. To ‘‘think with the blood,’’ or to ‘‘feel it in the bones”’ 
is a non-rational and unscientific method of seeking truth, but 
it is a very common method. 

What is the remedy for such a state of affairs? What can be 
done by our colleges and schools to improve this really dreadful 
condition of wild emotionalism that is sweeping over the world? 
How can individuals be taught the value of reason? There is 
probably no better way than by inculeating the methods of 
science by the firsthand appeal to phenomena. The appeal to 
facts is the very foundation of science, and it is a method in 
which every person should receive thorough and systematic 
training. Even this will fail in many cases where inherited 
tendencies are too strong to be overcome by training, but at 
least it will help to promote a spirit of open-mindedness, sincerity 
and sanity. 

To me it seems that there is no part of an education so im- 
portant as this, none the lack of which will so seriously mar the 
whole life. Of course it is not claimed that all scientists best 
illustrate the scientific method nor that it may not be practiced 
by those who have not studied science, but rather that this 
method is especially inculeated in the study of the sciences. 
Science not only appeals to facts, but it cultivates a love of 
truth, not merely of the sentimental sort, but such as leads men 
to long-continued and laborious research. It trains the critical 
judgment as to evidence. It gives one truer views of himself 
and of the world in which he lives, and it therefore furnishes an 
excellent foundation, not only for scholarship in any field, but 
for citizenship and general culture. 

But culture is not some definite goal to be reached by a 
single kind of discipline. There is no single path to culture and 
the great danger which confronts the student of the natural 
sciences is that his absorption in his work may lead to a nar- 
rowness which blinds him to the larger significance of the facts 
with which he deals and unfits him for association with his 
fellow men. A technical education which deals only with train- 
ing for special work without reference to foundation principles 
may be useful and necessary in business or industry but it 
cannot be said to contribute largely to.culture. What teacher 
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has not been surprised and pained by the fear which some 
students exhibit that they may waste an hour on some subject, 
the direct financial value of which they do not see, students who 
think that ‘‘botany is about as useful as embroidery,’’ students 
who fail to grasp general principles, to take a broad and gen- 
erous view of life, to appreciate good work wherever done? 
The scientist no less than the classicist or the humanist should 
know the world’s best thought and life. Life is not only know- 
ing but feeling and doing also, and other things than science 
are necessary to culture. The day is forever past when any one 
mind can master all sciences, much less all knowledge; there can 
never be another Aristotle or Humboldt. Nevertheless, in the 
demand for broad and liberal training the greatest needs of 
scientific work and the highest ideals of culture are at one, 
and this institution can serve no more useful purpose than to 
stand in the future as it has stood in the past for the highest, 
broadest and most generous views of learning and of life. 

















THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN OUR COLLEGES 
HENRY 8S. DRINKER 


I 
USIC is as old as man himself. There has been no time, 


either within history or in the prehistoric period which, by the 
study of primitive moderns, we can project, when music has not 
been an important factor and influence in human life. 

While people have always thus practiced music, the uses to 
which they have put it and their attitude toward it through the 
ages have been very different. It is difficult for us moderns, 
who think of music almost entirely in terms of concerts and of 
musicians as eccentric and temperamental performers of music, 
to realize the radically different functions which music has per- 
formed in the social structure of past periods. Some day, soon 
it is hoped, the hitherto unwritten and much-needed History of 
the Social Aspects of Music will explain all this and show clearly 
the place which music has from time to time occupied in 
civilization. 

In the earliest times music was always employed with a ’ 
definite purpose. These primitives discovered by experience that * 
music produces certain positive reactions, both on the mind 
and nervous system of living beings, and in their physical struc- 
ture. These ancients hence employed it, as part of their magic, 
on all occasions when it was desired to stimulate or enhance the 
emotions. Always, however, their music was occasional; always 
it accompanied some event, some celebration or some ceremony— 
a wedding, when singing and dancing by the company were 
deemed to stimulate fertility in the couple; an occasion of 
mourning; the departure of troops for war or their return 
victorious; and especially in connection with a religious cere- 
mony. On these and other similar occasions music, always 
directed and in the charge of the tribal leaders, was used by them 
to induce in the people the desired state of mind and emotional 
and physical reactions. It is most interesting to know that 
modern laboratory experiments have now demonstrated that 
the phenomena which these ancients regarded as magic were 
actually scientific truths—that music does produce definite and 
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measurable changes, not only in our mental, nervous and emo- 
tional states, but in our physical bodies, quickening the circula- 
tion and stimulating glandular secretion. Thus martial music 
has been shown to increase the secretion of adrenalin, the 
presence of which makes one feel fresh, happy and courageous. 

Those who practiced music in these primitive days were 
primarily interested not in what they could do to music, but in 
what music could do to them. 

In early historic times, also, music was always employed with 
a definite purpose. In both Egypt and Greece the priests used 
it as a form of psychotherapy. The Greeks regarded and used 
it as one of the four primary branches of education—arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music. Said Plato: 

Music, that perfect model of elegance and precision, was 
not given to men by the immortal gods with the sole view 
of delighting and pleasing their senses, but rather for 
appeasing the troubles of their souls and the sensations of 
discomfort which imperfect bodies must necessarily undergo. 
When with the advent of Christianity the church became 

the center of education and culture, it took over music as one of 
the primary factors to be employed in religious worship. Music 
was still a ritual, not an abstract art, but something to be used 
for a definite purpose and in connection with a specific 
occasion. 

Some four or five hundred years ago music developed into an 
abstract art and began to be regarded as an end in itself, apart 
from its effect in influencing human behavior. Less than three 
hundred years ago musicians began to give what we now call 
‘*eoncerts,’’ where people were invited to come to listen to 
music made by professional musicians. Until then such things 
were unheard of, all music having been made either in con- 
nection with some specific occasion which the audience would 
attend irrespective of the music, or for the pleasure and 
musical experience of the participants themselves. These two 
important developments—the conversion of music into an ab- 
stract art and the inauguration of professional concerts—have 
brought about a radical alteration in the attitude of people 
toward music. 

The leadership of the modern world in culture and education 
is no longer with the church alone, but primarily in the 
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colleges and universities, which have now become the centers of 
our civilization and to which we look to provide all the knowl- 
edge, tools and methods which experience has shown to be useful 
in education and in the promotion of culture. These institu- 
tions constitute one of the outstanding wonders of the modern 
world. Enormous in scope, endowment and equipment, op- 
erated and managed by scholars and business men of the highest 
calibre, without suspicion of any motive but to make them 
effective for their wholly public purpose, employing the most 
modern methods and seeking constantly for improvement, they 
are one of the major products of our civilization. 

Is it not then extraordinary that, despite the increasing im- 
portance which in recent years music has assumed in the lives 
of cultured peovle, despite the superiority of our modern educa- 
tional methods and the current insistence that young people 
be instructed in everything that may be of any conceivable use 
to them in postgraduate life, so few of our colleges are using 
music as an important part of their educational machinery? 
Having taken over from the church the direction of secular 
culture and education, our colleges, with a few exceptions, are 
neglecting to give to music the really important place in their 
educational programs which both past experience and modern 
science have demonstrated that it deserves. The reason for 
this neglect is believed to be found in the prevalence of certain 
fundamental misconceptions with regard to music, widely en- 
tertained by many intelligent people, including educators, and 
resulting from the changes in the practice of music and of 
people’s attitude toward it to which I have referred. 


II 


The first of these misconceptions is the universal identification 
of music with concerts and the failure to recognize it as an 
important factor in the lives of normal people, capable of 
measurably influencing their behavior. If music in fact con- 
sisted of nothing more than concerts to which people came and 
listened to expert performances by paid professionals, then 
indeed music should have no important place in the college 
curriculum. Music however is more than just concerts, which, 
desirable and delightful as they are, should be but a by-product 
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of the more important functions of music as an adjunct to 
education and a potent influence on human behavior. 

Since the comparatively recent advent of concerts, interest 
has centered more and more on the performance of music and 
less and less on the music itself and on its effect on the per- 
formers. This has led to the second misconception with regard 
to music—the prevalent idea that its study and mastery con- 
sist solely in the acquisition of proficiency in singing or in 
playing on an instrument, and that a ‘‘musician’’ is either a 
composer of music or one able to perform music with such skill 
as to induce people to attend his concerts. A considerable part 
of the reluctance of some college authorities to include music in 
their curricula is believed to be traceable to their fear of having 
to deal with these temperamental geniuses, whereas a cultured 
musician is just as sane and normal as a chemist or a biologist. 
Intelligent people continually fail to realize the fundamental 
difference between the knowledge and mastery of music as an 
intellectual and cultural achievement, and mere proficiency in 
playing skilfully on a musical instrument. Everyone will, 
without hesitation, recognize this distinction when it is called 
to his attention. Many will find however that in practical ap- 
proach to matters musical they confuse the understanding of 
music with the performance of it. No one ever makes a similar 
mistake with literature—confusing the real understanding of 
books with mere skill in elocution, reading aloud or dramatic 
representation. What is asked of educators is that in consider- 
ing instruction in music, they apply the analogy of literature, 
where they are already on firm ground. The fact that they 
might not advocate college courses in elocution or acting, in no 
way affects their conviction that the understanding and ap- 
preciation of literature is one of the essential factors in a cul- 
tural education. Similarly, the unfitness of most colleges to 
give training in specialized musical performance or voice pro- 
duction and to prepare pupils to become successful public per- 
formers, in no way minimizes their duty to provide education in 
the intellectual and cultural aspects of music, and to see to it 
that their graduates have the opportunity to acquire the under- 
standing and proficiency in musie which has been demonstrated 
to be such a potent factor in producing the untroubled mind 
and in staving off all sorts of stresses and emotional disorders. 
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Music is now being used extensively in the treatment of those 
suffering mental and nervous ailments, but is almost wholly 
neglected as a means of keeping well people sane, poised and 
healthy. 

Another prevalent misconception is the idea that the possi- 
bility for an intimate understanding of music and for personal 
experience with it is a mysterious, divine gift, restricted to the 
chosen few and denied to the many, who must content them- 
selves with listening to music made by other people. Such is not 
however the case. While ability to become a successful public 
performer of music, requiring, as it does, a combination of 
physical, mental and musical talents coupled with a life of 
application to their perfection, is indeed rare, the ability to 
understand, enjoy and participate in good music is inherently 
as general as the ability to read and enjoy good literature. It 
has again and again been demonstrated by extensive tests of 
school children that the ability to attain musical literacy—to 
learn to read music at sight and to reproduce it with the voice, 
or to write it on hearing—is inherent in every normal person. 
Music is essentially a language. Like any other language it can 
be acquired with a minimum of effort prior to adolescence. 
After maturity its mastery becomes increasingly difficult. 


III 


Music, thus having been left behind when the institutions of 
public instruction took over education from the church, has 
unquestionably an uphill journey before it can regain the 
place in education to which the present interest in it and its 
potentiality in culture and education entitle it. The difficulty is 
enhanced by the fact that so few of those charged with prescrib- 
ing our college curricula have any considerable acquaintance 
with the fundamentals of music or with its historic functions as 
a factor in education. How many of our college presidents are 
there who could write, in musical notation, the first bars of 
their college song? How many of them realize the place which 
music has held in the educational programs of the past? Faculty 
members occupying chairs in the accepted subjects are apt, too, 
instinctively to resent in these troublous times the chiseling of 
their already slender budgets to provide for or expand a new 
subject. 
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These difficulties, however, are but minor ones. The essential 
prerequisite to the recognition of music as a primary factor in 
education and to its restoration in the educational curriculum is 
the dissipation of all these misunderstandings with regard to 
what music is for, and the diversion of some of the thought and 
energy, now devoted to doing things to music, to doing things 
with it. 

Once our educators recognize fully the true function of music 
and realize its possibilities, practically all the difficulties in 
connection with its entry into the college curricula, which to 
many educators seem to be so serious, will disappear. Regarded 
as a language, music will be taught as is any other language, 
with the emphasis on its history and structure, performance 
being no longer considered an end in itself but merely a means 
to the understanding of music. Our college glee and musical 
clubs, which until recently have been mere social organizations 
managed by the students and alumni, will all be taken over by 
the college authorities and used as the laboratories for the 
courses in music, in which the students obtain the personal ex- 
perience and intimacy with the masterpieces of musical litera- 
ture without which an intelligent understanding of music is 
impossible. These organizations will, as they should be, be 
available to bring music into the college functions where music 
belongs, and to participate, as a number of college choral 
societies already do, with the great orchestras in the production 
of the great choral works. 

The Athenians understood something of education for cul- 
ture and may be said to have been fairly successful in obtaining 
it. A factor in their program which they regarded as important 
an influence as they did music, is not to be lightly passed by 
modern educators. 

When this changed attitude toward music is brought about, 
and only then, will college graduates enter life equipped with a 
working knowledge of the fundamentals of music and an actual 
experience with its masterpieces. Then, and only then, will it 
be possible for them to make music the real factor and influence 
in their lives which it can and should be. With all the present 
educational facilities at the disposal of our college students, is 
this to be denied them? 

















INTEGRATION OF STUDIES 


WILLIAM ALFRED EDDY 
PRESIDENT, HOBART AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES 


our rapidly changing social economy, the position of the 

small, liberal arts college is a precarious one at best. A few 
of the heavily endowed colleges may continue for a time to dis- 
dain the issue, but for the others one point is becoming increas- 
ingly clear to all who are charged with administration: the col- 
lege cannot hope for any future as a mere department store of 
unrelated academic wares. These are now offered to better advan- 
tage, and tuition free, by our mammoth universities. A univer- 
sity is properly an archipelago of self-contained islands of study 
and specialized research. The small college, on the contrary is no 
archipelago, but is one of the islands in the empire of colleges, an 
integer, a commune of scholars cooperating to integrate an intel- 
lectual life which is liberal in spirit but circumscribed in scope. 
There could not be, for example, a church university, nor a uni- 
versity dominated by a program of preparing for citizenship, any 
more than there could be a university devoted to chemistry. The 
diversity of interests essential to a university would disrupt any 
such fraternity. The special enterprise at Hobart and William 
Smith is to integrate the college program around the perplexities 
of the citizen, and of the Christian, in contemporary society. The 
problems studied are ones in which the alumnus will inevitably 
play a part. The significance of his studies is thus personal as 
well as intellectual. If this faculty effort should fail to dominate 
campus life, the failure would indeed be disheartening for the 
future, since it is hardly to be supposed that we could then suc- 
ceed in air-conditioning our scholastic life in some more remote 
and abstract province of study. 

The acceptance of this creed, that the college must have inte- 
gration, implies the corollary that the gift of teaching, and the 
subordination of departmental interests to a common purpose, 
are primary requirements for a college faculty. Specialized re- 
search and professional writing for publication are always valu- 
able to feed the personal life of the scholar. The difference is 
that this departmental research is at the university a vocation, 
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and at the college an avocation. Recruiting for our faculty is 
always, to be sure, a problem of selecting the right man or 
woman, but it must also be the problem of selecting the candidates 
who understand and accept the function of a small college. It is 
important, also, for a college faculty to have a substantial turn- 
over in personnel in ali professorial grades, to guard against ex- 
cessive in-breeding. This flow of new blood is normally assured 
by the routine succession of instructors, and by the migrations of 
individuals in higher grades from one institution to another, as 
professional opportunities occur. It should be counted as entirely 
normal if this turnover is about ten per cent of each professorial 
grade, every five years. 

Other colleges have centered their efforts upon (1) self-expres- 
sion of the individual (the ‘‘progressive educator’s’’ ideal), or 
upon (2) technical knowledge, as in many colleges devoted to 
the vocations and industrial crafts. We have chosen the third 
field, that of responsible human relations. Our program is dis- 
tinctive in the special courses offered or required to this end, and 
also in the conviction that this concept of social science is the 
eoncern of all divisions of the faculty, that, indeed, the humani- 
ties and the sciences become much more significant if impreg- 
nated with social consciousness. 

This truth has certainly found recognition among teachers of 
the humanities. Among countless other teachers in this field, I 
long ago fell out of love with the unprofitable effort to vaccinate 
college students with a thin fluid of literature and tradition to 
furnish an after-dinner speech with quotations. Too many of 
these pupils now remember pleasantly their teachers as quiet, 
impractical souls, useful as is a barber or tailor, but definitely 
incidental to the main vocation of making money. The day is 
past when colleges can thrive by grooming detached scholars, 
gentlemen, and good judges of either whiskey or anecdotes. The 
feeble strain of the Walter Paters can no longer reproduce itself; 
and whenever we see the supercilious smile of the expensively 
educated mummy as he recognizes a misquotation, we are assist- 
ing at the graveyard mirth of a decadent cult. It would be pre- 
posterous to equip our graduates, born into an industrial age, 
with the belletristic education praised in the seventeenth century 
by Tillotson as follows: 
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The advantage that men have by a more devout and con- 
templative life is that they are not distracted about many 
things. . . . We ought to be glad, when those that are fit for 
government and are called to it, are willing to take the burden 
of it upon them. 


The recluse cannot today escape the ubiquitous reach of twentieth 
century government, even though there are still modern Tillotsons 
who seek the academic cocoon: 


We must go on though Rome burns. Others may despise 
us because we do not lend a hand with a bucket of water; we 
do not know how to handle a bucket. Besides, the conflagra- 
tion thrills us and charges our minds with phrases.* 


This pronouncement from one of the post-war ‘‘lost generation”’ 
of writers was intended as sophistication, but today it only sounds 
silly. The literary cult it echoes was interred years ago. 

Scientists are also recognizing that the triumph of science in 
modern life should now be accompanied by an increasing coordi- 
nation with other fields of knowledge. ‘‘As the training of the 
statesman and the man of letters gives him no prevision of the 
technical forces which are shaping soicety,’’ so, ‘‘the education 
of the scientist and technician leaves him indifferent to the social 
consequences of his own activities.’’ The social implications of 
science have been suggested recently by the mathematician, Lance- 
lot T. Hogben: 


The defects of the present content and outlook of humanis- 
tic education as a preparation for leadership in a democratic 
society may all be summed up in the single statement that 
knowledge is encouraged as a means to more knowledge in- 
stead of being a means to action. The only part of the educa- 
tional curriculum which makes demands on ability to do in 
contradistinction to facility of expression is experimental 
science. . . . The machinery of educational selection, there- 
fore, operates to recruit the nation’s statesmen from those 
who can talk glibly, write elegantly, and argue forcibly 
without the capacity to act competently. When the need for 
action is urgent, they can only continue to talk glibly, write 
elegantly, and argue forcibly. If democracy can produce 
only leaders who can talk, it is doomed, and we can only hope 
to preserve it by a policy of educational selection which 
favours competence more than fluency.’ 
1‘“The Summing Up,’’ Somerset Maugham, 1938, p. 233. 

2 ‘“ Retreat from Reason,’’ 1937, p. 11. 
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Against this retreat from reason, and against the anarchy of de- 
partmentalization, Hobart and William Smith oppose their em- 
phasis upon knowledge that students can translate into com- 
petent action, and will recognize only as secondary functions of 
the program the imparting of knowledge that leads off into the 
bypaths of professional scholarship, fluency, or contemplation. 














A PLAN FOR INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION* 


WILLIAM P. TOLLEY 
PRESIDENT, ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


HEN the Class of 1942 begins its freshman year at Allegheny 
this month it will attract attention both because of its size and 
its quality. Judging from pre-registration figures and the 
scores made in the intelligence and aptitude tests it will be 
perhaps the largest and best class the college has yet admitted. 
Of chief interest to Alleghenians, however, is the fact that 
the admission of the incoming freshmen signalizes the begin- 
ning of the new plan for individualized education. This plan, 
which was announced to the Trustees in June, is the culmination 
of study and planning which dates back to the reorganization of 
the curriculum in 1931. For seven years the faculty has sought 
to achieve a more perfect integration and coordination of educa- 
tional aims. The first step was the modernization of the course 
of study. The second step was the improvement in the social, 
recreational and health program of the college. The third step, 
which is being taken now, is the study of students as individuals 
and the adjustment of our educational program to individual 
differences and needs. As a small college Allegheny has always 
tried to make the most of its opportunity to know its students 
and to study their special problems. The advent of the new 
program enables the college to go even farther and promises to 
blaze a trail which scores of other colleges will follow. 

Perhaps the most original feature of the new plan is the use of 
inventory examinations. New type objective tests in physical 
fitness, vocational interests, personality traits, silent reading, 
vocabulary, spelling, speech, literary comprehension, literary 
acquaintance, foreign language and literature, religion, social 
studies, fine arts, and the physical and biological sciences are 
given to all students at the time of their admission as freshmen. 
Charts or profiles are then prepared which show each student the 
range and extent of his knowledge and the nature of his special 
aptitudes, abilities and interests. At the end of the sophomore 
year, and again in the senior year, the inventory is repeated in 

* Reprinted from Alleghenian, September, 1938. 
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order that the student may take stock of his increase in knowl- 
edge and his improvement in the use of basic tools and skills. 
Since the examinations are the same except for the introduction 
of advanced tests for seniors the profile of the student tells how 
wisely he has used his college years and how great has been the 
measure of his advance. 

Because of the comprehensive character of the inventory 
tests they will take the place of the sophomore comprehensive 
examinations and the written senior examinations which have 
been required in recent years. It should be noted, however, that 
unlike previous comprehensive examinations the inventory tests 
are not given as a hurdle that must be cleared. The inventory is 
designed primarily for the benefit of the student. Its purpose is 
to show him the progress he has made. Thus the tests are no 
more to be feared than the annual health examinations. 

The failure of a student to increase his fund of knowledge 
will undoubtedly be a factor in determining whether he should 
continue to remain in college but the tests are not given for the 
purpose of weeding out poor students. The plan assumes that 
if the college exercises proper care in the selection of its stu- 
dents they should all have sufficient intellectual capacity to 
profit from contact with higher learning. The inventories are 
designed to indicate the measure of that profit. If the tests dis- 
close that the years in college have been without profit that fact 
should be as clear to the student and his parents as it is to the 
faculty. 

It is hoped that the use of the inventory tests will result in 
fewer failures in college. Since the examinations are given at 
the beginning of the freshman year and are scored by machines 
within a few hours both the faculty and the student will be 
helped by knowing the scores in the various tests. The student 
who is handicapped by inability to read will be assigned im- 
mediately to an instructor in reading, the student who suffers 
from ill health will receive medical treatment from the college 
physician, and the remedial measures started near the beginning 
of the year may prevent what would otherwise have meant cer- 
tain failure. 

The information accumulated by the college in the study of 
the individual student is all available to the student’s instructors 
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and faculty advisor. Because the information is detailed and 
accurate the counsel given by the deans and advisors should be 
much more helpful than it has formerly been. Courses can be 
selected with greater wisdom, special interests and talents can be 
recognized and encouraged, difficulties can be diagnosed, and 
greater allowance made for individual differences. 

For the time being no change is contemplated in the organiza- 
tion of semester courses or the system of hours and points 
required for graduation. It is obvious, however, that the new 
plan implies a sharp departure from the conventional view of 
education by credits. As the program gets under way there 
should be less and less of time-serving and the educational 
goose-step. Slowly but surely the college will adopt the point 
of view and the procedure of a clinic where students will be 
studied as individuals and the prescription will depend upon the 
individual need. 

In the preliminary inventories which were given to all Alle- 
gheny students this past year it became apparent that the new 
plan will not only transform the educational machinery of the 
college but will also change the attitude of the student toward 
his work. Under the new program the student is responsible for 
his progress in a way he never was before. He competes with 
himself as well as with his fellows. The inventory is a self- 
examination. It encourages everyone to make the maximum 
progress possible. The student knows that each year his profile 
should show improvement and advance. 

While many elements in the new program were conceived at 
Allegheny the plan owes much to the Pennsylvania Study and 
the Graduate Records Examination given at Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia and Princeton. It owes even more to the continued 
counsel and assistance of Dr. Ben D. Wood of the Cooperative 
Test Service and Dr. William S. Learned and Dr. Charles R. 
Langmuir of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Without the help of the Carnegie Foundation it is 
doubtful if the plan could have been put into effect. 











A COURSE IN LINGUISTICS FOR FRESHMEN 


EDWARD D. MYERS 
PROFESSOR, TRINITY COLLEGE 


MANY colleges, having bowed to the increasing demand for 

technical, scientific and survey courses, no longer are espe- 
cially concerned about language courses in general. Yet surely 
the liberal arts college and the teachers of all subjects are vitally 
concerned with the larger cultural aspects of the total curriculum 
and must oftentimes have faced the unfortunate truth that, as 
Professor Spargo* puts it, ‘‘The average cultivated person of to- 
day can be expected to know less than nothing of language... . 
Perhaps the most important reason . . . [for this] is the terror 
of language study so prevalent in America, a terror which would 
be comical if it were not so far reaching in its effects, culturally 
and spiritually.’’ What Professor Spargo says of the ‘‘average 
cultivated person’’ is even more generally true of the average 
undergraduate. That terror and the consequent neglect of lan- 
guage study are deplorable. 

To remove the terror and thereby to encourage language study 
is the general purpose of the course at Trinity. But this general 
purpose includes a number of specific purposes, that is, a number 
of needs which the course will, in part at least, satisfy. 

Perhaps the first of those needs is that of replacing the values 
offered in the teaching of Latin and Greek. As is well known and 
often deplored, in the past generation the study of the classical 
languages has either diminished considerably or vanished entirely. 
At Trinity College, for example, in the year 1905, sixty-five per 
cent of the degrees granted were arts degrees, which meant that 
sixty-five per cent of the graduates had each had at least three 
years of Greek or Latin. In 1920 the percentage was fifty; in 
1925, thirty; and from 1930 to 1938 the average percentage has 
been twenty-seven—as over against an average of sixty-five for 
the years 1900 to 1907. This was a decrease from two thirds to 
one fourth, and that the decrease was to only one fourth marks 
- Trinity, in this regard, as one of the outstanding colleges in the 


* Preface to his translation of Pedersen’s Linguistic Science in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
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country. The decrease at Harvard, Princeton and Yale, for 
example, was so sharp that for this and other reasons the classical 
language requirements has been removed entirely from among 
those for the bachelor of arts degree. 

The administration at Trinity has been and is unwilling to 
follow the lead of nearly every other college in simply dropping 
the classical requirement for the arts degree. This unwillingness 
proceeds from its belief that there are definite advantages to be 
derived from the liberal arts course, and that the mark of having 
acquired those advantages should not, in honesty, be bestowed 
upon graduates who lacked them. 

I am anxious not to write nonsense and not to become senti- 
mental about the value of the classics. Probably the disciplinary 
value of classical studies in college should not be defended because 
such discipline should be taught in the schools and can be taught 
through other means. Probably the cultural value of a firsthand 
acquaintance with Homer and Horace should not be urged in 
defense of required courses because most students promptly forget 
their classics once the requirement has been satisfied. Yet, on the 
other hand, we have often been captivated by the clarity of 
thought and aptness of reference in the man of classical training 
as we have been appalled by the lack of those virtues in the man 
without the training. Thus there is the need in some way to 
replace the educational and cultural values which have been lost 
through the dropping of Latin and Greek. A properly planned 
course in linguistics will replace some of those values. 

There are a number of other purposes to be served by such a 
course. For example, teachers of German complain that it is 
impossible to persuade the student to learn and understand what 
is meant by cognate words or cognate languages; teachers of 
English composition complain that it is impossible to make clear 
the meaning of the subjunctive in English, the distinction between 
shall and will, ete.; teachers of biology, that students can get no 
real grasp of their technical terminology—that the names are 
generally regarded as so many nonsense syllables to be memorized. 

It may be that, in the nature of things, it is not possible clearly 
to present cognates, the subjunctive, the simple and colored 
futures and classical derivatives in the conventional manner. 
This is because the conventional presentation is of these different 
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matters as isolated facts quite unrelated to the rest of the subject 
matter of the course and without any other associations in the 
student’s body of knowledge. If, however, to the student is 
first given a knowledge of language structure, of the relations 
existing between languages, and of historical and descriptive 
English grammar, then he readily learns and has considerable 
interest in cognates and derivatives and subjunctives. 

Thus the purpose of the course at Trinity is to give an under- 
standing of language in general and of English in particular. 
Such an understanding may then serve as a background against 
which other subjects, otherwise incomprehensible, become clear 
and interesting. 

It was in the belief that these aims might be fulfilled by such 
a course that, two years ago, President Remsen B. Ogilby inaugu- 
rated the course at Trinity College. More recently, the faculty 
has issued a ruling that permits a student to offer linguistics for 
the arts degree. The exact place of the new course in the curricu- 
lum is indicated by the fact that the A.B. degree may be obtained 
under either of two plans. Plan A is called the Classics Plan 
and requires the usual work in classical and modern languages. 
Plan B is called the Linguistics Plan and requires that ihe student 
majoring in economics, history or philosophy complete the lin- 
guistics course and at least two of the five following courses: 
Greek Civilization, World’s Literature, Ancient Civilization and 
the Origins of Society, the History of Philosophy, and Greek 
Philosophy. Under this plan the student must also offer three 
years of German or four years of French. 

Two years ago the course included one section of ten students. 
Their response was so satisfactory that last year there were four 
sections with an average of twelve students each. A different 
approach to the subject was made in each section and from the 
different experiments and from the study of them the following 
conclusions were derived. First, a general account of language 
and languages must be the background against which only more 
detailed studies can be made meaningful and interesting. Sec- 
ondly, it is possible and relatively easy so to present elementary 
Greek that the student can, in twelve to fifteen recitation hours, 
learn enough of the structure and vocabulary of the language 
readily to understand the principles of word formation and to 
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acquire an insight into the scientific vocabulary of English and 
other modern languages. And, incidentally, in each of the two 
sections to which Greek was taught the class as a whole was able 
satisfactorily to translate the beginning of the Fourth Gospel at 
sight—with no previous practice in sight translation. Thirdly, 
the vestiges of the two or three years of high-school Latin offered 
for college entrance can be developed into an understanding of 
word formation in Latin, a further insight into modern vocabu- 
laries and an understanding of the relationship between English 
and Latin and Greek cognates. 

From these conclusions and from the information acquired dur- 
ing the year of fairly intensive study and experimentation the 
subject matter of the course has been blocked out and some of the 
details filled in. But, both in general and in detail, that subject 
matter will be subjected to the tests of the classroom, of student 
responses and of criticism. 

The subject matter of the course, then, includes, in the first 
place, a discussion of language, what it is, and how it works. 
This is followed by an account of the Indo-European family of 
languages with special attention to the place of English and Greek 
and Latin in that family. Such an account necessarily involves 
some discussion of the marks of linguistic relationship and of the 
peculiar characteristics of the various languages. 

The second block of material follows from the first and covers 
the history of English with special attention to its structure and 
grammar and to the various periods of word borrowing and word 
coinage. 

The third and fourth blocks of material are studies of the struc- 
ture, principles of word formation and selected vocabularies of 
Greek and Latin. The vocabularies will consist of Greek and 
Latin words each of which has five or more primary derivatives 
in English, thus permitting the presentation of much more exten- 
sive vocabularies which will be at the same time foundations for 
the study of English derivatives. 

With this material as a basis, then, the succeeding study is of 
the principles of etymology, the development of the Romance 
languages, particularly French out of Latin, and a more detailed 
study of word borrowing in English. 
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And, finally, the study of language is made both as poetry— 
in Kittredge’s phrase—and in poetry, as in the work of George 
Rylands. This leads naturally to an account of semantics, that 
is, the study of the changes of meanings, of slang and idiom; and 
this latter leads, in turn, to the changes in our own language 
observable at present. 

It has been found that the presentation of the material out- 
lined above serves in large part to remove the prevalent terror 
of language study, somewhat to replace the values of classical 
studies, and to furnish a background against which other subjects 
become fruitful and interesting for the student. 











CRASHING THE CLOISTERED HALLS 


FRANCIS C. PRAY 
CoLLEGE NEWS SERVICE, MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 


(CEN TURIES ago, when scholars first retired within their clois- 

tered halls, the general public was singularly uninterested in, 
or rather wholly ignorant of the possibility that so-called pure 
scholarship might contribute to the enrichment of the life of the 
man-on-the-street. ‘‘The herd,’’ as many professors are fond of 
classifying those who have not continued education beyond sec- 
ondary school, was not yet a potent force to be reckoned with in 
terms of the support it might give to education and research in 
general. 

But now all this is changed and professors, for the most part, 
face a problem with which they are unable to cope. The public, 
led by the press, is making a determined assault upon the clois- 
tered halls of learning. 

What are the professors doing about it? 

For the most part they are doing nothing but putting up a 
passive resistance which has proved just as infuriating, on the 
whole, as any determined defense of their privacy. 

The public will not be denied any longer. Taxpayers are eye- 
ing with doubt the practice of exempting educational institutions 
from the attentions of the tax collector. The ordinary citizen is 
beginning to ask himself just what higher education is doing for 
him. 

College and universities have countered this implied criticism 
by establishing publicity and press bureaus to give the newspapers 
information about higher education and to broadcast news of the 
services of these institutions to the general public. 

The professor, however, has not yet learned how to get along 
with the press. Yet he must, if he is to help dispel a growing sus- 
picion in the minds of many citizens that colleges and universities 
are not pulling their weight. 

The professor, research-minded as he often is, accuses the press 
of garbling his material, invading his privacy, holding him up to 
ridicule, and cheapening his work. In the past these accusations 
have had considerable foundation. But the professor is at least 
as much to blame as the newspaper. 
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The professor has often denied that the general public has any 
right to knowledge of his work. He would keep its developments 
within his own narrow field of research or scholarship. He for- 
gets that his very existence, in large part, is based today upon the 
good will of the general public. He forgets that at least as much 
research is supported directly by public money as is supported 
privately. While on the one hand he bemoans his lack of funds 
to purchase equipment and employ needed assistants, on the other 
he is inclined to deny the public any knowledge of his results 
until they filter gradually downward from the arid sphere occu- 
pied by scientific journals and research monographs. 

Scientific bodies, to some extent, have recognized their obliga- 
tions to the press. The annual meetings of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science are examples of cordial press 
relations. Press rooms are made available to reporters during the 
meetings. Digests of material presented are prepared in advance. 
A capable public relations man is provided, a man with a scien- 
tific background equipped to help the reporters interpret the find- 
ings in an intelligible manner. Consequently press reports of 
proceedings are orderly, balanced, seldom garbled, and of com- 
pelling interest to the general reader. 

The whole press relations program of these meetings is such 
as to inspire in the minds of newspaper readers an active interest 
in contemporary research work, an awareness of advance of sci- 
ence, a sympathy for problems faced by research men. It is im- 
possible not to conclude that the public good will thus created is 
of tremendous benefit to scientific progress. The A. A. A. S. 
has recognized this fact and capitalized on this good will. 

Professors still raise the objection that the reading public is not 
capable of understanding research results. This is a supreme 
fallacy. The professor might as well cease to read the financial 
pages because he is not an authority on higher finances, or cease 
to read about international politics because he is not an authority 
on international law and economic relations. 

The problem is one of interpretation. Research results can 
and are being successfully interpreted so that the average citizen 
can understand their significance. Professors, and there were 
many on every college and university faculty, who lost heavily 
during the stock market crash in 1929 and 1930, would have liked 
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to have had financial matters explained a little more clearly to 
them. They would be among the first to deny that, since finance 
was not their special field, they have no right to be informed of 
what is going on. 

The situation works both ways. The citizen and taxpayer has 
a stake in research results. He wants them known as soon and as 
thoroughly as possible. If a cure is discovered for syphilis, or 
for cancer (dangerous subject), he wants to know about it. The 
research man replies that the facts will be published in scientific 
journals and will be made known to the medical profession. 

But here a dangerous lag occurs. When a cure for syphilis is 
discovered, tested and given its official O.K. by authority, the 
average man doesn’t want to wait for it to seep out slowly from 
scientific journals. He doesn’t want to wait the years necessary 
before all doctors know about it and all hospitals are equipped to 
administer it. He doesn’t want to be at the mercy of a backward 
country practitioner who has never heard of it and may not hear 
of it to the day he dies. He wants the newspapers to announce it 
to everyone and to stimulate its immediate acceptance. He wants 
to be able to go to his doctor, if need be, and tell him about it, and 
know whether or not he is ready to administer it, and if not he 
will go to one who is. 

Conclusions of research in agriculture and agricultural eco- 
nomics are made available to everyone through an extensive gov- 
ernment press service. Public health research is beginning to be 
publicized on the same scale. 

These are isolated examples. Is the college professor, whose 
research may be of similar significance to human welfare, going 
to play his part? 








AMONG THE COLLEGES 


T HAMILTON COLLEGE ceremonies accompanying the 
induction of Dr. William H. Cowley as its eleventh president 
were held on October 29. 


LOYoLa COLLEGE inaugurated its new president, the Rever- 
end Dr. Edward B. Bunn, on October 20. 


OUNT UNION COLLEGE inducted Dr. Charles B. Ketcham 

as its president on October 20. Speakers at the occasion 

included President John L. Seaton, of Albion College, President 

Arlo A. Brown, of Drew University, and President Fred P. Cor- 
son, of Dickinson University. 


FTS COLLEGE installed Dr. Leonard Carmichael as its 

seventh president on November 4. At the formal exercises 
Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, and 
Dr. Carmichael delivered addresses. 


BETHEL COLLEGE (Kansas) devoted the period October 

9-12 to the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
cornerstone laying of Bethel College. In the morning of the 
closing day the cornerstone of a new building, Memorial Hall, 
was laid. In the evening a historical pageant of the Mennonites 
and Bethel College concluded the observance. 


HE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA officially 

opened its Golden Jubilee Year on October 12. Special ser- 

vices throughout the year will commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding. 


PARK COLLEGE dedicated the Graham Tyler Memorial 

Chapel on October 23. The week following was observed as 
Fine Arts Week, with various musical programs, lectures and art 
exhibits scheduled. 


WHITTIER COLLEGE initiated a three-months observance of 
its semicentennial on September 3. When founded, it had 
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thirty-three students and two teachers. The closing event of the 
celebration will be the eighth biennial John Greenleaf Whittier 
banquet in the early part of December. 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA has been made the 

recipient of more than one million dollars in securities from 
the estate of the late Bettie Davis Wood and Judd B. Wood. 
This fund, which will be added to the endowment fund of the 
college, will be used for general purposes. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES held their 

twenty-fifth annual meeting October 24-25 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The topics for consideration included: Adult Education— 
Then and Now, Thoughts for the Future, and Cooperative and 
Work-Study Plans. Among the speakers were Dean Frank M. 
Debatin, Washington University ; Dr. Frederick C. Hicks, former 
president of the University of Cincinnati; President Frank P. 
Keppel, the Carnegie Corporation; President George F. Zook, 
American Council on Education; and Chancellor Samuel P. 
Capen, University of Buffalo. 


HE SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE’S fourth 
annual meeting convened in Durham, North Carolina, No- 
vember 2-3. The program centered about the following prob- 
lems: Improvement in Graduate Instruction, Correspondence and 
Extension Work, Faculty Problems, Protection of Students 
against Mediocre Teaching, Cooperative Opportunities in Higher 
Education, and Requirements for Teacher Training. On the list 
of speakers were President D. A. Robertson, Goucher College; 
Dean L. T. Baker, University of South Carolina; President F. P. 
Gaines, Washington and Lee University; President T. H. Jack, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; President J. L. Newcomb, 
University of Virginia; Dean George D. Birkhoff, Harvard Uni- 
versity ; President R. A. Kent, University of Louisville; and Vice- 
Chancellor Alexander Guerry, University of the South. 


GEVEN FELLOWSHIPS, tenable for one year at Oxford or 
Cambridge with stipends of five hundred pounds each, will 
be offered this year to American students from the Charles and 
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Julia Henry Fund. Preference will be given to applicants who 
are in their last year of undergraduate work or who have just 
started upon graduate work. Applications should be sent to the 
office of the Secretary of Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, or to the office of the Secretary to the Corporation of Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, by December 15, 
1938. 


NOTHER KIND of fraud is at work in the college field. The 
previous issue of the BULLETIN contained a notice of a man, 
posing as an official of a music organization, who had succeeded in 
having bogus checks cashed at various institutions. A description 
of the other fraud, recently perpetrated, follows. The president 
of one of our member colleges sent to the office a copy of a letter 
from the president of a foreign college, in which the latter reports 
that certain students from his institution wish to take postgradu- 
ate work at that particular American college. The suggestion is 
made that, in return for the names of these prospective students, 
the foreign college would appreciate it if the American institution 
would grant honorary degrees ‘‘free of charge’’ to the officials of 
the foreign college. 

Colleges are warned against parties who send in names of 
students desiring catalogues and who have on their note paper or 
letterhead any satement not clearly understood by the college, 
about the classification or origination of candidates. By using 
the names of these students the college may be involved in paying 
unexpected fees for the supply of candidates. 

Colleges are also warned against long distance calls from those 
who say they are editors of magazines and who read fulsome 
paragraphs about the college for the college to check, the inten- 
tion being that through the sale at exorbitant prices of copies of 
the magazine the college will become involved in considerable 
unexpected expense. 

Colleges are further warned against callers who report that 
they have noticed that the powerhouse chimney is in a dangerous 
condition and offer to make good the damage for a certain price. 
Great care should be taken that no such arrangements are made 
until a thoroughly dependable builder has been consulted on the 
matter. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE will offer during its 

summer session courses planned primarily for English-speak- 
ing students from overseas. The schedule will be arranged so 
that students may attend for two, four or six weeks. The offer- 
ings in history will be Europe Today, and Modern England. 
Shakespeare, and The English Novel are the titles of the two 
courses in English literature. 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. Mario E. Cosenza 
(acting), dean of men, Brooklyn College. 

Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina. R. N. Daniel 
(acting), dean, Furman University. 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. Charles D. Hubert (act- 
ing), director, School of Religion, Morehouse College. 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. S. C. Hatcher 
(acting), vice-president, Randolph-Macon College. 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, Texas. Walter F. 
Golatka. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. Umphrey Lee, 
dean, School of Religion, Vanderbilt University. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. H. L. Kent 
(acting). 

Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. Conway Boatman, 
president, Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Guy S. 
Ford, dean, Graduate School, University of Minnesota. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. Charles 
E. Lawall (acting), dean, School of Mines, West Virginia 
University. 




















ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


ARCHER, GLEASON L. History of Radio to 1926. The American Historical 
Society, Inc., New York. 1938. 421 p. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SERVICE, Trends, Standards, Appraisal, 
Problems. Papers Presented at the 1937 Midwinter Meeting of the 
American Library Association. American Library Association, Chicago. 
1938. 159 p. $2.50. 

Coon, Horace. Money to Burn. What the Great American Philanthropic 
Foundations Do with Their Money. Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York. 1938. 352 p. $3. 

EVENDEN, E. 8., G. D. STRAYER AND N. L. ENGELHARDT. Standards for Col- 
lege Buildings. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 1938. 226 p. 

HaGGERTY, HELEN RuTH. Certain Factors in the Professional Education 
of Women Teachers of Physical Education. Contributions to Education, 
No. 741. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 1938. 87 p. 

MANN, CHARLES RisorG. Living and Learning. American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies, Series V, Volume II, Number 1. American Council on 
Education, Washington. 1938. 90 p. $.50. 

Srmmpson, Ray H. A Study of Those Who Influence and of Those Who Are 
Influenced in Discussion. Contributions to Education, No. 748. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
1938. 89 p. ; 

SMITH, B. OTHANEL. Logical Aspects of Educational Measurement. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 1938. 182 p. $2.50. 

Watson, GoopwINn B., DoNALD P. CoTTRELL, ESTHER M. LLoyD-JoNEs. Re- 
directing Teacher Education. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 1938. 105 p. $1.35. 

Woytinsky, W. 8. Labor in the United States, Basic Statistics for Social 
Security. Committee on Social Security, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, Washington. 1938. 333 p. 
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